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Before deciding upon your English and American Literature 
for the coming year ask us to send you 
something interesting about 


! Metcalf’s American Literature 
Metcalfs English Literature 


Metcalf and Handy’s Readings 
in American Literature 


(To be used supplementary to the Study of 
; American Literature) 


and 


Literature Texts for the High School 


Send for Sample Pages and full list 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Company 


Richmond, Virginia 




















SUMMER SCHOOLS—1919 





University of Virginia Summer School 


First Term—June 23 to August 2, 1919 


Courses for College Credit, College Entrance, Certificate Credit, 
Courses leading to all Summer School Professional Certificates. 


SOME SPECIAL FPEATURES 
Two terms for Elementary Professional Courses and some Advanced Courses. 
A Course for High School Graduates applying for certificates. 
A Special Summer School of Music with three instructors in public school music, two in Voice, 
one in Organ, one in Piano and Violin. 
A Special Kindergarten with Observation Classes. 
A complete Vacation School, with all the primary, grammar and high school grades, with pro- 


Second Term—August 4 to Sept. 6, 1919 


for High School Teachers, 











vision for directed observation in all grades throughout the term. 
Special Courses in Library Methods, Commercial Subjects, including Stenography, Typewriting, 


Bookkeeping, Accounting, Finance and Banking. 


Lyceum Course of high class Musical and Educational attractions. 


Pive Weeks’ Course for Teachers Preparing for State Examinations 
Will be held at the University, not at Midway, as heretofore, beginning June 22nd. 


EXPENSES TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


First Term Second bn 





NS ocho dup a eae SWAG Kee WSS Pe Sw ik ewe eee + 4s Side Rees cuales ree ree 
pg Ea ene 50 $ 1.50 
Room rent in Dormitories, six weeks, 2 in roOM........ccesccccccccers 4.50 each 2.50 
SO TI TE GET 5.65 60.6 564 09 000500000 6:0609:0405.994460406%% 20.00 

ME i duit og bh ane hae aS de a reek Ee 6a a ied aaa $31.00 $24.00 


Board and room in private families can be secured for from $5.00 to $7.50 per week, the average 


being about $6.00 per week. 


The University of Virginia Summer School ranks in size, faculty and courses offered with the few 


largest and best in the United States. 
visitors. 


Attracts students from twenty-five States, besides many 
It offers opportunities unexcelled in the South and should make a strong appeal to Vir- 


ginia teachers seeking broader scholarship and training and wider social advantages. 


For detailed announcement, address 


CHARLES G. MAPHIS, 


Director of Summer School, University, Virginia. 








+ 
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STATE SUMMER SCHOOL 


Fredericksburg Va. 








Session of Six Weeks 4 


Excellent health conditions 
Pleasant home surroundi”’ gs. 


Professional course leading to the Elemen- 
tary Professional Certificate for Primary 
Grades. 


Professional course leading to the Elemen- 
tary Professional Certificate for Grammar 
Grades. 


Preparation for the State examination for 
First and Second Grade Certificates. 


Reservations now being made. 


For catalogue, room and special information 
write 
E. H. RUSSELL, Director, 
Fredericksburg, Va. ; 





+ 
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College of William and Mary 
Summer Session at Williamsburg, Va. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
June 16 to July 25, 1919 


Courses in Biology, Chemistry, Education, Eng- 
lish, History, Home Economics, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Modern Languages, Psychology. 

Work for high school students, college students 
and teachers. 

Splendid opportunity to pass a summer in the 
most historic section of the Old Dominion. 

The cities of Richmond, Newport News, Nor- 
folk and the beaches of Virginia within easy 
reach. 

Tuition free to Virginia teachers. Room and 
board at reasonable rates. 


For catalogue and full information, apply to 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Williamsburg, Va. 








+ 


+ 
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State Summer Normal Schools 
} For White Teachers 


Name of School Director Address 
Farmville J.. L.. Jarman Farmville 

Fredericksburg E. H. Russell Fredericksburg 

Harrisonburg W. T. Sanger Harrisonburg 

Radford J. P. McConnell East Radford 

University C. G. Maphis University 

William and Mary A. G. Williams Williamsburg 


The Schools at Farmville, Fredericksburg, Harrisonburg and Radford will 
open on Monday, June 16th, and close on Saturday, July 26th. The University 
Summer Session will open Monday, June 23rd, and close Friday, August Ist. Wil- 
liam and Mary Summer Session will open on Monday, June 16th, and continue 
for eight weeks. 


{ All of these Schools will offer the Summer School Professional Work for the 
Elementary Professional Certificate, and also the review courses preparatory to the 
State Examinations for First and Second Grade Certificates. In addition to these 
| courses the University and William and Mary will offer courses for college credit, 

which may be used toward a college degree or for the Special Certificate in par- , 
ticular subjects. 





There will be no four weeks’ Summer Institutes for white teachers. 





For Colored Teachers 


The regular six weeks’ Summer Normal Schools for colored teachers will open 
on Monday, June 16th, and close on Saturday, July 26th, and are as follows: 


Name of School Director Address 
Hampton George P. Phenix Hampton 
Petersburg John M. Gandy Petersburg 
These two Schools will offer the Summer School Professional Courses leading 


to the Elementary Professional Certificate, and also the review courses prepara- 
tory to the State Examinations for First and Second Grade Certificates. 


Four weeks’ Summer Institutes for colored teachers will be held at the fol- 
lowing places, beginning on Monday, June 30th, and closing on Saturday, July 26th: 


Name of School Director Address | 
Bowling Green A. M. Walker Bowling Green ; 
Christiansburg E. A. Long Christiansburg 

: Lawrenceville J. S. Russell Lawrenceville 
Lynchburg R. C. Woods Lynchburg 
Manassas Fred D. Morton Manassas 
Norfolk T. C. Erwin Norfolk ¢ 

Rocky Mount W. F. Grasty Danville 4 
South Boston W. L. Ransome Fredericksburg 


These Schools will offer only the Review Courses preparatory to the regular 
State Teachers’ Examinations for First and Second Grade Certificates. 





+-.- 
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4 
| ASHEVILLE SUMMER SCHOOL 
4 of the 
“ 
NORMAL AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
4 
SIX WEEKS, JUNE 17 TO JULY 29, 1919 
7 
Il‘irst Summer School Session was held in 1918 Asheville’s unexcelled climate and natural sce- 
with 345 teachers in attendance and 102 others nery provide ideal conditions for real summer ° 
q who came for special lectures and courses in food study, rest and recreation. 
conservation. Tuition, $10 for the term 
F The second session will offer exceptional op- Dede end soem ta the deresieertes 1 ie 
portunities to those teachers who desire profes- mee ee ee 
2 or more occupy the same room, $30 for the six 
sional improvement. weeles 
There will be strong courses in Methods for t fs 
Primary, Grammar Grade, Rural and High School For announcement, information and reservation 
teachers. address 
The faculty will be composed of members of ) 
the Normal and Collegiate faculty and of heads President JOHN E. CALFER, 
of departments in recognized colleges, normal Director Normal and Collegiate Institute, 
q schools and universities. Asheville, N. C. 
‘ ° -e- - > 
+> -0-—-0-—-e ? 
COLORED INSTITUTE 
+ — + + °- ° + 
P 1 
* 
State Summer Normal School : MANASSAS 
} Farmville, Virginia SUMMER SCHOOL 
Session Opens June 16, 1919 
4 ° ° 
COURSES OFFERED June 30th to July 24th, inclusive, 1919 
} Professional Courses, leading to the Elemen- 
¢ tary Professional Certificate, for primary or gram- 
_ ate 2M yr ee Pent te ucintes Unusual opportunities offered for teach- } 
Professional Courses for high s é s re eS 2 ae : . 7 
¢ who have had no teaching experience. This ers wishing to prepare for examinations 
; course is required of all high school graduates for First and Second Grade Certificates. 
before they are granted a certificate on which Courses for the renewal and extension of 
$ to teach; it is credited — the , “7 Certificates are also offered. Special courses 
the regular three-summer Professional Courses. . og il 
; Courses leading to First and Second Grade Cer- ¢% M: nt ye Arts, Domestic Science and 
heeten . ) ¢ Manual Arts. 
Prerequisites for entrance to nyt ven ; In recent years the Manassas Summer 
, ee ee $ School has been notable for its corps of ex- } 
PO ee er ee +  ! pert teachers and workers. 
Expenses ! State Examinations July 25th-26th. 
! Registration fee ........+esseeeeee eee eee: $1504 $ Registration Fee, $1.00. 
Board, furnished room and laundry........ 27.00 3 For detaiiel infecmustion. write 
iinet c ’ 
$28.50 ess, > 
c ; ; FRED D. MORTON, Conpuctor 
For catalogue, which will be issued in April, é : 
address sanihinien Manassas Industrial School 
. 2, Se, Coa. j MANASSAS, VIRGINIA 
P é 
} + oe—e—e om ae 
~ — atelamaaneans geen . + 
. 
F ° ° . ° i 
When Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention } 
' 
eT eae ° é 
The Virginia Journal of Education i 
i 
Oe et i ° =e ° eee o—-e — ee 
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COLORED INSTITUTES 


+ o o—-o <3 





+ 


The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute | 
Hampton, Virginia 


P Object—Founded in 1868 by General 
; ‘ - Samuel C. Armstrong to train selected 
youth who should go out to teach and . 
train their people. The Institute was de- 
signed to instruct Negro youth in moral- 
ity, industry, and thrift, as well as in 
earnest and practical Christianity. 


Hampton Today—An industrial village ¢ 
with 900 boarding students; 1,100 acres; 
140 buildings; instruction farm of 835 
acres; and 200 teachers and workers. 
Hampton stands for “a sound body, a 
trained capacity, and an unselfish out- 
look on life.’ Hampton is on the State 
of Virginia list of approved four-year 
secondary schools. 





Courses—Recently revised four-year 
Prin rvis d Teachers of Negro Schools . aye , 
nn te Zia eee Summer School Six COUrSeS In Teacher Training; Home 
weeks’ term. Will begin on June 18th. Economics; Business; Agriculture; and 
DR. GEORGE P. PHENIX, Director 13 Trades. 
P Principal—James E. Gregg, D.D. 





ad o- ad +> 


<> -e--@ <> 2: —— 


» J 


i SUMMER SCHOOL SUMMER SCHOOL 











For teachers who desire rest with recrea- oats &: . : 
tion and to store up profit for use in the school ‘ Virginia Theological Seminary and 


x o better place could be se- 4 { § 
room next year, n p { College , 
lected than : 
, ro — 1 
CHRISTIANSBURG i Under Supervision of State Board of Public 
P The faculty has been carefully chosen and 2 Instruction. T 
, each member is well — __ — , Strong, experienced faculty of specialists t 
‘ ey ay eirsen se cali , sans aaah ? will constitute the teaching force of this sum- a 
marily, is to review the subjects u mer school. Special lect i i 
y bial fo guthe & war tat er schoo pecial lecturers will deliver t 
teachers are examine . + | courses of lectures. 
those who have had them will get a firmer S , ; : : it 
grasp upon them, and those who have not had tate aws governing certification, renewals, fe 
them will be helped extensions and examinations will obtain at the 
P , ¢ institute. - 
, From the standpoint of healthful location, 1 - : tial aoe 
cultured environment, congenial association, ? } Large commodious buildings, recitation halls 
and splendid advantages for professional train- $ for comfort and instruction. Moderate terms n 


ing at lowest rates consistent with benefits of- for board and other expenses. 
fered, Christiansburg has no superior. Session begins June 30th and ends July 24th. 


For further information write 


R. C. WOODS, Director, , 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Write today for information to 


E. A. LONG, Conductor, 
Cambria. } 


— 
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Consolidation of Country Schools 





BRANDON TRUSSELL, Alexandria, Va. 





The country schools of America will never 
reach their highest efficiency until they have con- 
solidated into larger districts. In _ practically 
every district much opposition to consolidation is 
made against consolidation, but the opposition 
arises because those in authority are not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with school conditions. There 
was once a desire on the part of every land owner 
to have a school at the corner of his own farm, 
so, as result, thousands of small schools have 
grown up in our State unworthy the name of a 
school. 

The war has led people to see the necessity of 
larger and better schools. In the first drafts into 
the United States army more than 700,000 men 
were illiterate. In one State 64 per cent of the 
drafted men had not reached the fourth grade. 

Our country schools are not delivering the 
goods. Our country schools are a failure. They 
are fifty years behind the times. The people in 
immediate charge are holding them back. 


The average country school counts for nothing. 
The terms are short, the buildings are poor and 
the equipment is inadequate. Any man who owns 
a Ford automobile has more money invested in 
that automobile than most rural communities have 
invested in their entire school plant. For the past 
few years I have visited many hundred country 
schools. I find a box building — not often ceiled 
on the inside. I find in many of these buildings 
no desk, no maps, no blackboards, no library. 
The teacher may be very enthusiastic about her 
work, but she can do nothing towards the ad- 
vancement of the pupils because she has no tools. 
In most of the country schools during the cold 
weather the building is poorly heated, the chil- 


dren are forced to sit near the stove. They draw 
two long benches up on each side of the stove and 
the boys sit on one side and the girls sit on the 
other, while the teacher attempts to carry on a 
recitation in one end of the building. Do you 
wonder why our rural districts fail to turn out 
educated men and women with such an educa- 
tional plant? Not long ago I visited a country 
school which I will attempt to describe. A small 
wooden structure standing beside a naked lane. 
On the inside there were no books, no maps, no 
desk, a box stove, the walls were covered with 
all manner of pictures cut from magazines and 
newspapers. There was not a beautiful thing 
inside the schoolhouse. I reached there at 8:30. 
I remained there until 10:00 A. M., when the last 
pupil arrived. None of the pupils came in on 
time. Nothing moved; there was no life; all was 
dead. In the spring there will not be found a 
single flower, or garden; in fact, the schoolhouse 
was the ugliest structure in the entire community. 
Such an attempt at school means failure and this 
is the reason country children are not getting a 
square deal. 


Education should be in the hands of the State 
or the nation. The community should have noth- 
ing to do with the management of the school. 
How could men who have never read a school 
magazine, who have never attended a teachers’ 
meeting, who know nothing about psychology, 
who have never been inside of a real school and 
who would not recognize a school if they should 
meet it in the road, I say, how could such men 
who pose as trustees manage a school? 


All small country schools should consolidate 
with other small schools until a district was large 
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enough to have at least 200 pupils, then, the at- 
tendance would be better, a better course of study 
could be given, domestic science and manual 
training could be given, a modern building with 
modern equipment at small cost to the community 
could be erected and the tax for a larger district 
would maintain a much improved school system. 
By means of consolidation the rural districts 
can maintain as good school system as any city 
has. If any of the districts were tco far removed 
the children could be hauled to school each morn- 
ing and returned in the afternoon at a very small 
cost to the district. In all the western states chil- 
dren are transported to school every day which 
is a decided improvement. 

Again, by consolidation the consolidated dis- 


All the 


gressive states are building homes on the school 


trict should erect a teacherage. pro- 


ground for the teachers. The building could be 
rented to the principal and his family who should 
agree to board the other teachers. The rent of 
the building would pay for it in a few years, then, 
it should be furnished free to the teachers. One 
of the worst conditions facing country teachers 
is securing a place to board. Most of them have 
to put up with crowded conditions, they do not 
have a room to themselves and if they do have a 
room most of them do not have a stove in their 
room which makes it necessary for them to stay 


in the sitting room with the family. Every pro- 
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gressive teacher is anxious to spend each night 
preparing on his lessons for the following day, 
but he can do nothing when he has to put up with 
the family all the time. Teachers in the rural dis- 
tricts are forced to beg for a place to stay, they 
are compelled to pay the highest prices for board 
and have to put up, in many cases, with conditions 
that are bad. Rural schools must put up a home 
for the teachers, they must pay them higher 
salaries, they must give them better living condi- 
tions and better schoolhouses or country schools 
will go without teachers. Last year in my county 
late in September 35 rural schools were without 
teachers. Now, if the districts are consolidated 
there will be better houses, better equipment, 
better supervision, the classes can be so arranged 
that instead of a teacher having thirty classes per 
day as is the case in a country school they can 
meet all requirements. Primary instruction can 
be given, school gardens can be had, agriculture 
can be taught, and agriculture should be well 
taught in every rural America, the 
schools will be longer, all manner of clubs can be 
formed, night meetings can be had, school fairs 
given, more children will remain in school longer 


school in 


and at the end of the term graduated so as to enter 
without examination any university in the coun- 
try. When consolidation is brought about we 
will have efficient country schools but not until 
then. 


A Plea for Kindergarten Education 





MARY LOUISE SEEGER, Harrisonburg State Normal 





To many people, and especially in the South, 
the kindergarten is almost an unknown quantity. 
The name may be familiar, but of the work done 
the little is 
There are kindergartens in some 


there and values dezived from it, 


known. sec- 
tions of the South in connection with the public 
schools, but most of them are in the cotton and 
mill sections and are of a philanthropic nature. 

In many states, however, the kindergarten is 
considered a part of the real education of the 
child just as any other grade and the child who 


has had kindergarten training is given credit for 
it when he enters the grades. 

The question which is most generally asked 
concerning it is, “What good is it?” “What does 
the child do besides play?” Well, to be sure, he 
knows nothing more about reading, writing and 
spelling when he enters the grade than if he 
hadn’t had the year in kindergarten, this training 
hasn’t made it possible for him to skip a grade, 
it hasn’t meant that he would pass through the 
elementary school in fewer years, but it has meant 
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that he enters the first grade with a background 
of experience which he can get no where else. 
In June, 1913, the United States Commissioner of 
Education sent to the superintendents and primary 
upervisors of 127 cities an inquiry asking for 
their candid opinion in regard to the value of 
kindergarten education. 
erous, the question had been carefully investigated 
and the results most favorable. It is not possible 
I shall quote 
from several, however. Primary supervisor from 
Denver: “The kindergarten has influenced the 
whole school 
Whatever the age may be that our children at- 
tend school, there should be a pre-text book 
period in which the children are brought into 
vital contact with real experiences of life and 
the things in their immediate environment, under 
a trained adult. No child should be placed in a 
first grade until he is ready to attack its prob- 
lems with ease and vigor, and until his body shows 
decided powers of co-ordination and control.” 


The response was gen- 
to give many of the results here. 


movement to a marked degree. 


From superintendent of schools, Hammond, 
Indiana, “We have had the kindergarten as part 
of the regular school work in every building in 
our city for twenty years. We feel that its re- 
sults are vital, that children enter the first grade 
more intelligent than those who have not had that 
training ; that their minds and bodies respond to 
the needs of the regular work to such an extent 
that the time necessary for adjustment is mate- 
rially decreased.” Again, “The kindergarten is 
an exceedingly valuable part of a school system, 
especially so in a working community where 
families are usually large and the parents occu- 
pied in the matter of making a living. The chil- 
dren who enter the grades from the kinder- 
garten do much better work, as an average than 
those who do not get this training.” 


From superintendent pf schools, Detroit: 
“While the results of the kindergarten are not 
always tangible, that is, they cannot always be 
measured with reference to the specific work ac- 
complished in the elementary grades, I am con- 
vinced that the general value of the child through 
increasing his stock of general emotions, particu- 
larly with reference to his social relations with 
his fellows justifies the expenditure incurred.” 


From Louisville, Kentucky : “The kinder- 


garten child has learned to take to himself direc- 
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tions or instructions given to a group or class of 
children where the home child will not respond, 
unless appealed to individually. He has learned 
to follow directions with reasonable accuracy ; to 
handle himself and his working materials intelli- 
gently where the home child is frequently helpless. 
The ‘spoiled’ child and the unfortunate ‘only’ 
child, who have ruled the household, here learn 
that they are only one of many and that others 
have rights that must be respected.” 

No attempt will be made to go into the history 
of the kindergarten except to say that in America 
it is about fifty years old. The first kindergartens 
were philanthropic and the first training schools 
were private. It was decidedly a woman’s move- 
ment and among the first kindergarteners were 
Susan Blow, of St. Louis, and Elizabeth Pea- 
body, of Boston. But the kindergarten has 
changed somewhat since those early days, not 
that its composition is different for it always has 
and always will have teachers and children and 
materials, but the way in which these factors 
work together has changed due to changed condi- 
tions and growth along educational lines, espe- 
cially in child study. Much emphasis is now being 
placed on the importance of this period of child- 
hood and many of the troubles in later life can 
be traced back to early childhood because the 
child did not have the oppertunity to express 
himself. One psychologist has said that the 
kindergarten period is one of exalted happiness 
in the life of the child, that it is filled with fancies, 
and by allowing the child to express himself 
through drawing, building, singing, etc., these 
fancies are worked over into real action. The 
danger lies not in satisfying them, but in suppress- 
ing them. One has only to watch a little child to 
know that he is all the time doing something, all 
the time trying something, brimming over with 
activity, never quiet and the kindergartener knows 
it and uses this activity, directing it as a means 
for developing the child. She studies the child, his 
instincts and impulses in order to know just which 
ones to use and what materials are best suited to 
their growth; she knows that the little child’s 
world is small, that he knows most about his 
home and those in the home, his experiences are 
limited, therefore, the home and the experiences 
of that home serve as a starting point in the de- 
velopment. She knows that the child is socially 
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inclined and so she uses that as a means for 
teaching co-operation and helpfulness. To me one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest, value of the 
kindergarten is social value. The fact that thirty 
or forty children of the same age are brought to- 
gether, that they must give and take, that they 
do share, that they must consider the rights of the 
other person goes to instill in him the right ideas 
of democracy. She knows that the child likes to 
make things, that he likes to decorate, and so 
many kinds of materials are provided for that 
purpose, among them blocks, scissors, paste, paper, 
crayons, clay, sand and toys. The child is given 
many opportunities for doing; with the blocks he 
builds houses and barns big enough to play in, 
with clay he models dishes, marbles, and flower 
pots, all of which he can use; with wood, cigar 
boxes and wheels, and hammer and nails he makes 
wagons, bird houses and doll swings. The main 
purpose of all of this is to give the child an op- 
portunity to express himself and satisfy his crea- 
tive instinct. 


She knows that he is curious, that he likes to 
explore and experiment and again many oppor- 
tunities are given; he is taken on excursions, he 
gathers seeds, flowers, rocks, leaves, etc., he looks 
for the first signs of spring, he takes care of his 
own flowers, he visits the blacksmith shop, the 
carpenter, the baker. 

She knows that play forms a big place in the 
child’s life and so she provides rhythms, plenty of 
physical activity and games, always out of doors 
when possible. 

She knows at this period the child’s imagina- 
tion is very strong and so she satisfies it through 
stories and dramatic games. She does not forget 
that the child likes to sing, nor does she forget 
the importance of song and singing in the life of 
a people, and so the child is taught to sing for 
the joy and pleasure which he gets from it and 
not for knowledge. 

Thus the year which the child spends in the 
kindergarten is a full one, rich in experience and 
abounding in pleasure. 


Co-Operative Discipline 





ROSA LEWIS, Montvale High School 





It is becoming more and more a fact, recognized 
by those studying the problems of education, that 
discipline is one of the most, if not the very 
most, important points to be considered in school 
management. We do not mean by this that a 
harking back to the old methods of illy-devised 
punishment is necessary, but simply a well or- 
dered harmonious system of control is aimed at. 
We begin to see that it is impossible to teach a 
pupil lessons in moral and civic growth, unless he 
at the same time receives practical lessons of will- 
ing obedience to what he recognizes as a higher 
power existirig for his good. Note the qualifying 
phrase, “which he recognizes.” We believe this 
self-recognition by the pupil of the justice of the 
higher authority to be absolutely indispensable to 
the development of a smooth system of discipline. 
The best citizens of any country are those who 
recognize the need of laws and the fact of their 


justice, and obey them as such, rather than those 
who are driven to a blind obedience by fear and 
the lower motives. The lower class of foreigner 
illustrates this type of citizen, and he never be- 
comes a full-fledged American until he is con- 
vinced that America, while a higher power, is 
with the hand of justice on his side. 

A word of explanation of our subject, “Co- 
operative Discipline.” Are these words fittingly 
combined? Is discipline a matter which depends 
upon one person alone —he being the one in 
authority? We say not. A one-man rule is no 
longer popular, even in educational circles. 

Rather we favor a co-operative plan, depend- 
ing for its effectiveness upon the harmonious team 
work of all concerned, based on a complete under- 
standing between teachers and pupils. Does this 
sound utopian? On the other hand, its practical 
application is being made by thousands of teach- 
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ers to-day. A child is a human being, even when 
young, and, generally speaking, a group of chil- 
dren can be controlled by an appeal to the same 
motives which influence the best groups of citi- 
zens. In civic life a demand for blind obedience 
makes anarchy; in school life it creates a spirit 
of stubborn resistance. However, the acquiring 
and maintaining of this state of discipline de- 
pends almost wholly upon certain characteristics 
of the teacher in charge. These characteristics of 
a good teacher, which define her personality, we 
find to be very similar to those found in good 
leaders everywhere. A few stand out prominently 
for our consideration ; interest, friendliness, jus- 
tice, honesty of purpose, mental alertness and de- 
cision and firmness of character, with such per- 
sonal characteristics as voice and personal ap- 
pearance. 

The need of these is self-evident. The lack of 
interest in a child for his own sake can be readily 
detected by him and is consequently resented. In- 
terest begets friendliness of the right type and 
this is a “sure winner” if accompanied by other 
attributes. We all appreciate friends, and small 
acts of real kindness, planned for a pupil’s pleas- 
ure, do a great deal of good toward smoothing 
the path of discipline. Gratitude is a powerful 
motive force, when properly appealed to. The 
teacher whose pupils habitually leave in the after- 
noon half angrily, complaining of her severity is 
not necessarily a good disciplinarian. On the 
contrary, usually she does not even understand 
her pupils — the first step in discipline. The least 
talked of and the most smoothly running school 
is usually the best. Commotion made over obtain- 
ing discipline creates confusion rather than order. 
Justice, absolute justice is necessary and for this 
reason rules should be explained to pupils when- 
ever practicable, and then all should fare alike. 
Real honesty of purpose in any vocation is re- 
spected and its lack soon detected by those keen- 
est of observers — children. Mental alertness of 
the teacher makes for interest on part of pupils in 
lessons. When this interest is present there is 
no need whatever for devices to secure class- 
room order. New facts always interest pupils, 


hence, it is the duty of teachers to keep abreast 
of the times and furnish a store-house of new 
material for their interest. It is both more pleas- 
ant and profitable to do this than to continually 
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devise new forms of punishment for classroom 
disorder. 

When all is said, however, possibly the most 
important of all characteristics is decision of 
character, combined with firmness of action. Do 
not let advanced ideas on “Child Psychology” 
cause us to institute a “soft-snap” discipline. 
Positive firmness inculcates respect for those in 
authority, and this respect is necessary in all 
government. The proper assertion of a teacher’s 
authority is very often necessary and when the 
issue comes never let any doubt be left in the 
minds of the pupils as to who is running things. 
One postive firm decision and action in time is 
worth months of petty “nagging.” 

In addition to these qualities of personality, so 
essential, are certain physical attributes quite 
worthy of consideration. The voice is the one of 
possibly the greatest importance among these. 
A good voice rightly used is a 100 per cent fac- 
tor in discipline. We have known army officers 
whose voices contained something so wonderfully 
magnetic and compelling that their men were 
lifted above themselves by their commands and 
found themselves accomplishing the impossible 
through the sheer will power of their leader, sent 
out to them through the voice, that far-reaching 
medium of one’s personality. The writer has 
seen teachers whose every request of their pupils 
was nothing less than a challenge to disobedience ; 
instead of friendliness, decision and enthusiasm, 
it contained qualities of weariness, harshness and 
distrust. We feel that a nagging, querulous voice 
should be made a disqualifying characteristic in 
to let the note of weariness creep into the voice, 
it must be kept out and replaced by contagious en- 
thusiasm, even if we do sometimes have to raise 
our spirits a certain per cent by sheer will power. 
It pays. The power and use of the voice in dis- 
cipline becomes more evident as we advance far- 
ther into the true facts of educational training ; 
this has the deeply psychological basis of one 
will’s exerting power over another of a weaker 
type, or rather one in a less developed state. 

Generally speaking the writer does not favor a 
strict adherence to the honor system among 
younger pupils, for the reason that we believe it 
to be too hard on the pupils themselves. While 
the teacher is out of the room the honor plan is 
excellent, but otherwise it does not retard a child’s 
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moral development for him to know that he is 
under the eye of the school law. However, we 
should urge that the teacher be strictly above 
board in this: keyhole detective work by teach- 
ers does not develop a well balanced ethical sense 
among pupils. 

Whenever possible show confidence in the 
pupil — as a general rule, people do pretty much 
what is expected of them, and children are no 
exception to this rule—they usually live up to 
our expectations of them. Expect the best and 
the few disappointments will be compensated for 
by the many cases in which the child’s nature will 
respond to the influence of the things which we 
expect of him. 

As to rules pertaining to the physical environ- 
ment, only few are necessary. No real boy or girl 
wants to be told not to mar or cut up a building 
and have punishment promised him for this. A 
rule for this is totally unnecessary and when made 
only serves to remind one of possible defacement, 
and often constitutes a direct challenge to commit 


the offense. Instead of rules, a little care used 
to let the pupils know that we ourselves want and 
try to keep an attractive building will do a great 
deal more towards this end. There is a world of 
power in suggestion —a few flowers placed in 
the hall, between which pupils must march daily, 
are of vast use as a silent way of securing a love 
for the beautiful and orderly. Generally speak- 
ing, the less said about an offense the less chance 
there is of its repetition, unless it be one of those 
cases in which discipline must be administered 
positively rather than negatively —if so — act 
decisively at once and get it over with. 





These few points in co-operative discipline have 
been put into working practice quite successfully 
by the writer in a school of one ‘iundred and fifty 
pupils of all ages and have been found to be prac- 
ticable rather than merely chimerical fancies. 
The spirit of the school and spirit of discipline 
have improved wonderfully since we have begun 
to consider the rights and interests of the gov- 
erned as a potent factor in government. 


Oral Composition in the High School 





ELIZABETH PB. CLEVELAND, Harrisonburg 





“The man who can think only when he writes is 
of little value in a crisis.” 

The difficulty of oral composition in the high 
school is slight as compared with its immense ad- 
vantage, and may well be stated and squarely 
met in the beginning. It does not achieve all the 
results of written work. For instance, the pupil 
does not learn the decencies of form necessary for 
the manuscript page, and the teacher has not op- 
portunity for accurate or full correction. 

Spoken English cannot, indeed, be substituted 
fer written. The truth still stands that nothing 
“maketh an exact man” so well as writing. But 
we need also much of that “conference” — that 
purposeful talking — which goes to make Bacon’s 
“ready man.” This is not to take the place of the 
written theme work which we have been really 
doing in high school courses, but of that which 
we have not done because of crowded schedules, 





and yet have always felt we ought to do. It is 
not the toil of correcting papers that has been 
our chief burden —the drain of giving out our 
time and mentality for so many hours with little 
or no intellectual nourishment in return, but the 
pressure of the mass left undone, the load of work 
not even attempted. Here is the place where 
oral composition brings great relief. Instead of 
weariness and heavy conscience, it gives rest and 
freshness and a sense of something accomplished. 

It is true, again, that the teacher cannot under- 
take to correct oral English accurately and fully. 
But let him be thankful that he at last finds him- 
self in a position where many mistakes can be 
gracefully ignored. How often in going over 
pupils’ written themes he has felt that if the 
errors did not stare him in the face and so in- 
evitably call for the blue pencil, he would gladly 
let many minor details pass unnoticed for the time 
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and concentrate the tyro’s effort on a few main 
things to be mastered for that blessed “next 
time” to which we always lift our eyes in hope. 
But he was afraid to do the best thing for the 
boy, for was not the business in hand that of 
correcting the theme? We are coming to realize 
more and more that the teacher is, happily, not 
responsible to render faultless the ‘English style 
of his boys and girls, but to help them to make it 
constantly better and better while still in the 
house of their friends. 


In oral composition there is a full understand- 
ing among all concerned that it would be an im- 
possibility to hunt down every error and weak 
point. The high spots of merit are noted, the 
attention being thus fixed upon what is worth 
while in this contribution to the class; and some 
faults are set right as incidentally as possible. 
A teacher of composition is privileged to be 
much more than a mistake-hunter, obsessed by a 
“distrust of the natural, every day speech of men 
trust it; they avert their eyes from it, because 
they fear it may not be so good as it ought to be.” 


One earnest teacher frankly raises this objec- 
tion: “I am not quick enough to be able to hear, 
to understand, to judge, to criticise, to correct, 
and to grade this work on the spur of the mo- 
ment, as oral composition demands. I simply do 
not know how to do it.” 


’ 


“Don’t none of us know,” was the live child’s 
answer to a timid little stranger who would not 
play because she did not know how. “Don’t none 


of us know. But come on.” 


Of course no teacher would take the attitude of 
assuming to know beforehand a guaranteed 
method or the content of any and all subjects the 
pupils might discuss when turned loose in oral 
reports, although we have here a strong incen- 
tive towards general preparedness. And surely 
it is an excellent spur to the boy to realize that 
the teacher does not know it all. Even a baby 
sometimes loses interest in repeating a thing 
which his auditors know already. The high 
school boy’s three-minute talk is to be his own 
“project,” his contribution to the class. 


As to criticisms and corrections and sugges- 
tions, while certain things, to be of any avail, 
must be mentioned in the presence of the class, 
many mispronounced words and other points are 
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to be jotted down on individual record cards by 
the teacher in the rear of the room — of course 
he has left to the speaker his old place at the 
front — these memoranda to be used later, often 
with the class, but chiefly in conferences with the 
individual pupils and in estimating grades and 
checking off faults overcome. 

Space permits here the mention only, hardly 
the discussion, of some results obtained in oral 
composition. 

Thought becomes organized as it passes into 
speech. Teachers have often “talked themselves 
clear.” Let us give the pupils more opportunity to 
do this. 

As 95 per cent of the English we use in life is 
oral, it is well to bestow considerable school time 
upon the practice of it. 

Even that pupil who fails in recitation under 
fire of questions hardly ever fails on an oral 
report assigned to him individually. His self- 
respect and sense of responsibility are stirred by 
the realization that if this thing is not effectively 
done at this time by him, it will — for this set of 
people — probably never be done. 


Training in order to make one’s self heard is 
not to be despised, to say nothing of increasing 
pleasantness of tone such as will some day wipe 
out the accusation that we Americans have the 
most hideous voices in the civilized world. If all 
the mumbled recitations and other high school 
performances could to-day become audible, what 
a relief to the strained ear of our land! When 
the timid choke down utterance because their own 
voices roll like thunder in their ears, and those 
not timid are so incredulous in regard to not 
being heard that they believe the teacher is deaf, 
a show of hands by those of the class unable to 
hear is often convincing. 

The temptation to copy, to plagiarize, is, of 
course, the bane of high school writing. Oral 
composition largely obviates this. By the time 
the pupil “gets the thought, holds the thought, 
and gives the thought” in speaking, he must have 
assimilated much of it, he must have expressed it 
for the most part in sentences of his own framing. 
Biography, for example, especially the young days 
of the great, is full of inspiration at this stage, 
but we have been afraid that the plagiarism cul- 
tivated by assigning this as outside written work 
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did more harm than the life-stories in question did 
good. Given orally, this is very different. 

Oral English work gives the best means of a 
live treatment of live topics. Never were so many 
of these clamoring for discussion as now. Life 
is sO intense in its interests — the pupil’s own life, 
the life of his community, of the whole country, 
of the earth, now that patriotism has leaped the 
seas and is as broad as humanity. And his audi- 
ence, the listening boys and girls — Americans in 
the making — now need as never before to know 
all sorts of things covering the great round world 
that has of late been taken into their lives in a 
new and stirring sense. Here is our opportunity. 
The contents of many magazines and newspapers 
which neither teacher nor pupils would otherwise 
find time to read are made available by brief re- 
ports and discussions. To bring to the class the 
gist of a pertinent Government bulletin in clear, 
usable form is often a real service. The oral de- 
bate by groups of pupils, with its sharpening of 
wits, its standardizing effect, and its fine team 
work in collecting data, needs no comment here. 

Story-telling — especially from the Bible and 
from Homer — dramatization, reports on favorite 


books, pleas for certain school equipment or other 
improvements, an occasional joke or anecdote 





the natural forms that oral English may assume 
are too manifold to mention. 


For abundance of suggestion as to fresh, vital, 
varied topics for assignment, no text-book for the 
teacher’s desk compares in value, I think, with 
Effective English, by Claxton and McGinniss. 
Both this book and Lewis and Hosic’s Practical 
English for High Schools ought to be kept warm 
with handling by the teacher of composition. 


[ cannot close without a quotation from Mary 
Percival, taken from the English Journal: “A 
teacher’s success in accomplishing results through 
oral composition lies in her skill in selecting and 
assigning topics, in her tact in arousing the en- 
thusiasm of her pupils and securing a favorable 
atmosphere in the classroom, and in her power to 
maker her criticism constructive. The teacher’s 
position in the schoolroom must be a less auto- 
cratic one than it has been. Her function is to 
direct, to suggest, to encourage, to inspire, and to 
appreciate rather than to dictate, to question, and 


to examine.” 


Penmanship 





MISS G. L. BISHOP, Supervisor of Penmanship, Norfolk County Schools 





Speech, no doubt, came naturally to man as 
did the expression of feeling and desires, but 
having no permanency, writing was born of 
necessity.” 

The evolution of writing depicts the advance 
of civilization more plainly than any other re- 
cord known to science. 

When the deeds of man were first recorded 
by cutting crude images upon stone tablets, 
man started the art of writing and this gave 
us history. 





TEACHERS WANTED $100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examinations con- 
stantly being held throughout the entire country. Thousands of 
permanent, life positions to be filled at from $1,100 to $1,800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. Those interested 
should write immediately to Franklin’ Institute, Dept. G269, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all examination dates and 
places and large descriptive book, showing the positions open and 
giving many sample examination questions, which will be sent free 
of charge. 


Graven images on stone were followed by im- 
pressions on brick, scratches on bone, paintings 
on papyrus and tracing on scrolls—thus the 
art of writing passed from the pictorial hiero- 
gliphies of the Egyptians and wedged-shaped 
characters of the Assyrians to the Alphabetical 
characters of the Phoenicians from which our 
present alphabet was made. 

We have had taught in our schools various 
styles of penmanship; (backhand, vertical and 
semi slant), all until recent years were taught 
mainly from ‘‘copy books’’—these placed in 
hands of pupils, for a ten-minute period, three 
times a week, unsupervised by teacher,—thus 
the four essential points, legibility, rapidity, 
ease and endurance, could never be produced; 
but I am glad to say we now have taught in our 
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schools a good, plain, muscular, business form 
of writing. 

In teaching this subject, as in all others, our 
aim should be to secure finished products. 

Pupils who have been taught ‘‘Muscular 
Movement’’ from very start of school life never 
fail to become good penmen. 

There are a few, I am very glad to say a few, 
‘‘First Grade’’ teachers who object to teaching 
muscular movement in that grade; it has been 
said it was a ‘‘perfect faree,’’ ‘‘absolute waste 
of time,’’ with this I disagree—my best re- 
sults have come from pupils who were started 
absolutely from first of school; of course this 
requires tact and plenty of energy on part of 
teacher. 


oe 


If penmanship is put off until ‘‘Third 
Grade,’’ habits are formed, which will require 
a term of hard labor to right. Why waste this 
time? Why not start right and add to each 
term new steps, rather than have to undo hab- 
its that have been formed through carelessness 
on part of teacher? 


Primary teachers should be very careful not 
to overdose their pupils. Don’t expect too much 
and don’t be discouraged and think you have 
made a failure because you do not turn out ex- 
pert writers at end of first term; it takes time 
to accomplish results. This work is a mere foun- 
dation to which they add as they travel on 
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through the grades; if started correctly, good 
results are sure to be accomplished. 


The old saying, practice makes perfect, is 
only partly true in relation to writing; practice 
of right kind leads to perfection, but practice 
in wrong way leads just as surely in opposite 
direction. It is not how much we practice, but 
how well! 


Unless writing has been properly taught from 


time pupils enter school the upper grade 
teacher will find her pupils writing a_ slow, 


cramped tiresome hand; too slow for modern 
needs and too illegible to read with any degree 
of rapidity. 

Good writing concerns two individuals—the 
writer and the reader; hence good writing is 
that which is easily written and easily read. 


I wonder if the average teacher finds her test 
papers in various subjects easy to read, or if 
the pupils find it easy to write them? If not 
it is time for the teacher to begin in earnest 
to improve the writing habits of pupils in her 
care. 


There are two steps in starting: First, per- 
sonal preparation; second, imparting skill to 
others. Get a good book on ‘‘ Muscular Move- 
ment Writing;’’ study carefully General In- 
structions; remember always that position is 
foundation for good writing. 


The Pension Fund—An Open Letter 


The teachers of Virginia are urged to use all their 
influence to secure a larger appropriation for the 
State Pension Fund. Owing to the constantly in- 
creasing number of retired teachers, it will be neces- 
sary to cut the individual annual pension unless 
something can be done. Many depend upon this 
sum for actual living expenses, and, in view of the 
high cost of everything, the situation is grave. 


The Legislature meets in 1920, and everyone should 
begin to work now on the representatives to that 
body. Many of these gentlemen are personal friends 
of the teachers. They should be given all the facts 


in the case, and asked to consider the matter most 
carefully. 

The one per cent assessment on the salaries of 
public school teachers is the only source of revenue 
for the pension other than the State appropriation. 


As teachers’ salaries in Virginia have always been 
barely adequate for a living, this assessment yields 
but little. 

It has been suggested that teachers interested in 
the question try to secure legacies to augment the 
pension fund. One woman, known all over Virginia 
for her indefatigable efforts to secure an income for 
teachers worn out in the service, has avowed her in- 
tention of making such a provision in her will. 
Legacies are left to educational institutions. What 
worthier charity could be found than the care of 
teachers who for long years have served the children 
of our State? P. ta 


Richmond, Va. 


Note.—After reading this letter, please pass it on 
to one of the annuitants of the Pension Fund. 
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Editorial 


A Retrospective View 





The school year just closed in Virginia has 
indeed been one of many vicissitudes, interrup- 
tions, irregularities and general dissatisfaction. 
An unusual coneatenation of circumstances has 
contributed to this result. And, what is more, 
these unusual conditions could in no way have 
been anticipated and provided for, because most 
of them were entirely beyond human control. 
The great war was on in all its appalling fury 
when the schools opened in the fall and sev- 
eral thousand erstwhile teachers in Virginia 
abandoned the profession either at their coun- 
try’s call to patriotic service or at the call of 
more dollars. No one rises to blame them if 
the latter was the inducing cause sinee they 
were shamefully underpaid, in most cases, in 
Thus the schools were de- 


their profession. 
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pleted and they either had to be closed or else 
many inferior teachers had to be employed as a 
temporary expedient. To cap the climax, as 
soon as the schools were well started, the in- 
fluenza broke out in nearly every section of the 
State, and seriously interrupted and erippled 
the work in all the schools for a month or more. 
So serious was this condition that few teachers’ 
institutes could be held, and the annual meet- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Association had to 
be abandoned altogether. Consequently this 
great and useful organization suffered and the 
teachers were prevented from counseling to- 
gether and adopting plans and policies for the 
betterment of their profession. 

Despite all these drawbacks, the Education 
Commission undertook its survey work during 
the latter half of the session and prosecuted 
it most energetically. 

Tue JourNAL, during the year, has had the 
sympathetic co-operation of educational lead- 
ers in the State, including the Department of 
Public Instruction, the superintendents and 
trustees, and the great mass of the teachers, in 
so far as they could be reached outside of the 
usual channel of their local organizations. 

Like the teachers in the schoolrooms, THE 
JOURNAL was also seriously affected by the ad- 
verse school conditions and failed to promul- 
gate the full program it had set. Yet it meus- 
urably attained its objectives and is able to 
present to the teachers of the State a year’s 
record of which, under the circumstances, it is 
by no means ashamed. 

This is our last issue of the present school 
year. In this, our valedictory issue, we wish to 
congratulate the school officials and teachers of 
Virginia for accomplishing so much under such 
untoward circumstances and especially for the 
support they have accorded Tue Journat, thus 
insuring its success. 


Teachers’ Salaries 
We eall your special attention to the article 
from the Literary Digest, ‘‘ Justice for the Fos- 
ter-Parents of our Children,’’ which appears in 
this issue. We suggest that the local teachers’ 
association will have this article read by every 
member of the local school board. The time has 
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come when teachers’ salaries must be raised to 
a level commensurate with the service rendered 


If the children, who are to make up our future’ 


citizens, are to receive a thorough and efficient 
education then $40 per month will not secure 
the kind of edueation to which the children of 
Virginia are entitled. 

At the present time the appeal for higher sal- 
aries is not based on the fact that the poor 
teacher is underpaid, and needs a few more 
dollars that she may meet the actual living ex- 
penses, but on the fact that the children of 
Virginia will suffer immeasurably unless a sal- 
ary is paid which will either hold the efficient 
teacher or attract a well trained teacher to the 
The people of the State must realize 
that the efficient teacher is accepting work in 
other lines, and that unless salaries are raised 
and raised to a great extent injury is_ be- 
ing done to their children. You may have a 
fine school building, excellent equipment, and 
all of the physical necessities for a good school, 
but unless you have the one big important fac- 
tor—a trained and efficient teacher—then the 
children are not being properly educated. The 
teacher can be secured provided a sufficient 
salary is offered. 


position. 


We are reprinting below an editorial taken 
from the Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch, which ex- 
presses our sentiments, and we believe it will 
represent the sentiments of the entire public 
of the State if the public realizes that the chil- 
dren are losing an opportunity for a thorough 
education : 

TEACHERS’ PAY 

Council will show no lack of respect for mem- 
bers of the School Board if it goes beyond the 
board’s recommendations with regard to teach- 
ers’ salaries. From most of the comment on 
the statement made on behalf of the School 
Board to Council the other night, it is gathered 
that the general impression is that the board 
complied in general with the teachers’ requests 
—even though these requests were frequently 
referred to as ‘‘demands.’’ From what can be 
learned of the facts, the board did nothing of 
the kind. 
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It has recommended, so we are informed, a 
considerable increase in the salary of a few 
teachers—considerable, in the sense that it will 
something to those who receive the 
meager salaries thus increased. But the addi- 
tional sum recommended to be paid all the rest 
is inconsiderable and wholly inadequate to meet 
the present cost of living. Information is that 
the increase will average something like the 
munificent sum of $50 the year. Counting the 
year as ten months long, that increase will stag- 


ger and overwhelm the teachers with an inere- 
ment of no less than $5 each and every month. 


mean 


But if the year is considered to include twelve 
months—during which even the teachers must 
live—it is seen that the increase approved by 
the School Board will mean that each teacher 
will be additionally rewarded by something less 
than $1 extra every week. 





If this information is correct, then the School 
Board’s recommendation cannot be taken as 
satisfactory to the public. It is not to be 
doubted that the board took into account the 
city’s resources and attempted to adjust salaries 
accordingly. That is commendable, of course, 
but it is to be feared that it also took into ac- 
count how ‘‘generous’’ the School Board and 
Council have been in the last few years. That 
generosity is a false standard by which to meas- 
ure salaries. Our teachers were miserably un- 
derpaid to begin with, and they are underpaid 
now and will be underpaid if the School Board’s 
recommendations are adopted by Council—and 
this no matter how the scale here compares with 
that in any other city. 


The School Board is to be credited unhesi- 
tatingly with the highest motives and with due 
regard for municipal economy. But we cannot 
believe the board will not be glad to see the 
city’s teachers paid living salaries, if Council 
will assume the responsibility of providing 
funds from which to pay them, and we are con- 
fident the publie will cordially support Council 
if it determines to do justice to members of the 
most poorly paid profession in America. The 
School Board has done something; now let 
Council do the rest. 
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Justice for the Foster-Parents of Our Children 


From Literary Digest 





It is strange that the generous-hearted American 
people, who poured out their riches so prodigally in 
response to every patriotic, every charitable appeal 
and who accorded such enthusiastic and liberal sup- 
port to every measure and to every group that 
helped win the war, should have neglected to prop- 
erly encourage and reward the services of one of the 
noblest professions in the field of human activities— 
a profession that in lofty ideals, in unselfish princi- 
ples, in sacred responsibilities, stands side by side 
with the ministry of the Gospel itself. 

We wish to bespeak, with whatever power and 
authority we may have and with such words as may 
be granted to us, some measure of consideration for 
the foster-fathers and mothers of our children—the 
school-teachers of the United States of America. 


There is no class of workers of which we demand 
so much. We commit into their keeping the minds, 
the bodies, and the very souls of our children in the 
tender and formative years of their lives, and they, 
receiving these children, can indeed be said to hold 
in the hollow of their hands the future of America. 
We expect these devoted men and women to watch 
over and care for our sons and daughters as though 
they were their very own, to drill them in the arts 
and sciences, to train them for business and for 
citizenship, to instruct them in manners and in 
morals, to do for them those things which we would 
do had we the training and the leisure. 

No class has assumed so heavy, so trying a bur- 
den and a responsibility with such willingness as 
these consecrated men and women. No class has 
performed their increasingly heavy tasks more de- 
votedly, more conscientiously, and with less thought 
of self. No class served their country more whole- 
heartedly, more loyally, during the trying and tem- 
pestuous times of war, day by day pursuing their 
round of duty, day by day helping the young people, 
and through the children the parents, to see the 
struggle in its true light, thus securing the co-ope- 
ration of the community in every measure under- 
taken by the Government to win the war. 

Truly they have made the nation their everlasting 
debtor. Truly had they not done their work so 
well this republic would not outlast the span of a 
generation. 

What then have the teachers received at our 
hands in return? They have received little of honor 
and somewhat less of pay. Other classes have pros- 
pered; other classes through powerful organizations 
have secured generous wages. The teachers have 
no spokesman, however, to demand even the simple 
justice of a living wage, so to them we give their 

tty prewar pittance, so meager, so pitifully inade- 


quate, that it places a burning brand of shame and 
disgrace upon this nation. 

The men and women who are making the Ameri- 
cans of to-morrow are being treated with less con- 
sideration than the janitors who sweep out the 
buildings in which they are employed; they are earn- 
ing on the average, less than the wages given to the 
scrubwomen employed in the public buildings of the 
United States Government. Normal-school gradu- 
ates receive less salary than street-sweepers; high- 
school principals and superintendents less than sec- 
tion foreman; country school teachers less for in- 
structing the farmer’s children than he pays his 
hired man to feed his hogs. 


In a certain town of Illinois, for instance, the 
average wages of fifteen miners for one month was 
$217, while the average monthly salary of fifteen 
teachers in the same town was $55. In another town 
a miner, who, by the way, was an enemy alien, drew 
more than $2,700 last year, while the salary of the 
high-school principal in the same town was $765. 
We welcome with all our hearts the long-belated 
recognition that is being given to the man who 
works with his hands. We believe that this same 
workingman will be the first to join with us in ask- 
ing better pay for those who teach his children. 


No wonder there are fifty thousand vacancies in 
the teaching forces of the schools. No wonder the 
ranks are being filled with weak men and with im- 
mature women who merely use the profession as a 
stepping-stone to something better. No wonder 
there are thirty thousand teachers in the United 
States who have had no schooling beyond the eighth- 
grammar grade. Small wonder, indeed, that seven 
million of our school children are being trained by 
teachers, mere boys and girls themselves, who have 
had no professional education whatever. 


When we consider that the 740,000 teachers of 
America are paid an average salary of $630 a year; 
when, moreover, we consider the fact that living 
costs have actually advanced 103 per cent. since the 
Leginning of the war, thereby cutting the buying- 
power of these insignificant salaries in half, we can 
easily determine that only a fool or a martyr would 
choose teaching as a profession, or would long re- 
main in it unless these terrible conditions were 
swiftly remedied. 

What a crime is this! What an indictment! What 
an unpardonable sin at the doors of an enlightened 
people who now find themselves at the head and 
forefront of the democracies of the world! How can 
we better prepare for the great undertakings of re- 
construction than by setting ourselves immediately 
to remedying this perilous condition. In these try- 
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ing and chaotic times when the world is beset by 
unrest, by anarchy, by revolution, by the devil’s 
brood of appalling evils that follow in the train of 
war, we must make sure that the foundations of our 
republic are set on a rock that it may stand against 
the flood. 

The peace and security of the world of the future 
will be in the safe keeping of the generation now in 
our schools. These boys and girls must “weave up 
the raveled sleeve” of civilization. Their hands 
must minister to the wounds of the nations. Their 
minds must meet and solve the difficult and crucial 
problems that will be their inheritance. Their 
hearts must be so imbued with the horrors of war 
and with the poverty and anguish that inevitably 
follow in its wake that they in their time will enter 
upon it only as a last resort in national self-defense 
or in support of some great principle of humanity. 

Never has there been a more urgent need for high- 
minded, great-hearted, splendidly trained, 100 per 
cent. American instructors to drive home the vital 
lessons that these times hold. Never has the future 
of the nation been so clearly committed into the 
hands of the teachers. And yet thousands of men 
and women of ability who would prefer to teach are 
reluctantly leaving their chosen calling, forced by 
the hard necessities of their very existence. 


The teachers ask no largess at the hands of for- 
tune. They enter their profession for service, not 
riches. But they invest years and money in prepara- 
tion for their life-work and the knowledge they 
gain is shared with others who themselves use it 
to their own profit. Teachers, then, by every right 
and in all justice expect a return that will permit 
them and their dependents to live decently and in 
comfort. 


Virginia 
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In every community reached by The Literary 
Digest there are readers of foresight, of vision, 
broad-minded men and thoughtful women who will 
see—nay, perhaps have long since seen—the critical 
and compelling importance of this problem. We are 
directing this appeal to them. We urge them to com- 
pare the salaries of their teachers with the wages 
of those who are doing work of equal value. There 
will be a challenge in the facts that will stir the 
community to action. 


Let each community invest in schools so tha‘ it 
may thereby invest in a trained manhood and wo- 
manhood that can play their part in the great period 
of rebuilding and reconstruction that lies before us. 
Let each community set for its goal, as far as is prac- 
ticable, a minimum wage of at least $1,000 a year 
for the teachers of America. This would cost the 
nation perhaps as much as we spent so gloriously 
in but one week of the Great War. 


We are not pleading merely for the welfare of 
some single profession; we are not pleading for a 
special class; we are pleading for America; for her 
larger, her brighter, her richer future, for the ful- 
filment of her glorious promise. We are pleading 
for a coming race of men and women who shall be 
qualified to make complete the work of our fore- 
fathers who founded this nation and dedicated it to 
liberty, and who will bring to full fruition the new 
victories that we have won in freedom’s cause. We 
are pleading for a wider teaching of the principles, 
the purposes, and the ideals of this nation that all 
men shall know her meaning and shall have equal 
access to her opportunities; that the light of Ameri- 
canism will so shine that it will flood every home, 
every heart, in our great land. 


Authors 


Interesting Story of Literary Men and Women 


in the Old Commonwealth 
(Copyrighted) 





By ROSEWELL PAGE 


Among Virginia scientific writers none is more 
notable than Matthew Fontaine Maury. He was 
born in Spotsylvania county, Virginia, on the 14th 
of January, 1806. His father was Kichard Maury, 
son of Rev. James Maury, the famous litigant in the 
celebrated “Parsons Cause,” in which Patrick Henry 
appeared against the parsons. His mother was 
Diana, daughter of Major John Minor, of “Topping 
Castle,” Caroline county. The family moved to Ten- 
nessee when the child was five years old. The jour- 
ney in farm wagons made a deep impression on the 
The life on the farm near Franklin was typi- 
All the boys took part 


boy. 
cal of the Southern planter. 


and interest in the work and got their education as 
best they could. In the home where piety was a 
part of the life, familiarity with the Bible was in- 
culcated not only by family prayers, but by the read- 
ing, verse by verse, of the members of the family. 
How far this training influenced the after life of 
Maury may be seen in the reverence found in all 
of his writings, and in his knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, especially of the imagery used by the poets 
with reference to Nature. 

His first ambition to become a mathematician was 
excited by an old cobbler near his father’s house, 
who used to send the shoes home to his customers 
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with the soles scratched over with little x’s and y’s. 

The fall from a tree in his twelfth year so injured 
his back that, as he could not work on the farm, he 
was allowed to enter Harpeth Academy, under the 
Rev. J. H. Otey, afterwards Bishop of Tennessee, 
and his assistant, William C. Hasbrouck, afterward 
a distinguished lawyer of New York. The boy’s 
studious habits and active mind endeared him to his 
teachers, who were his life-long friends. 

obtained in 1825 
then a member of 


A midshipman’s warrant was 
from Hon. Samuel C. Houston, 
Congress from Tennessee. His father bitterly op- 
posed his entrance into the navy. The boy was bent 
on going, and on a gray mare, “Fanny,” bought for 
the purpose from a neighbor who trusted him for 
the payment, and with thirty dollars in his pocket 
made by teaching the younger boys at the Academy, 
he set out on his world-wide career. 

What the nineteen year old boy did upon arriving 
at his kinsman’s home in Virginia was characteris- 
tic of him. He sold the mare and sent the money 
back to pay for her. And though at table he 
bungled at helping himself to ice cream, he made 
such an impression on his young cousin, Ann Hern- 
don, then twelve years old, that nine years later she 
became his wife. 

His first service in the navy was on the ship 
“Brandywine,” which in 1825 took Lafayette back to 
France after his visit to this country. The second 
year, so resolutely had he applied himself to his 
work, that at the conclusion of the voyage on the 
“Vincennes,” not only was he ready for his exami- 
nations, but had prepared a set of lunar tables which 
were duly published. He was graduated 27th in a 
class of 40. Another hopeful sign for the average 
man! 

As Master of the Sloop-of-War “Falmouth,” in 
1831, with a brother of Washington Irving, he had 
a fine opportunity for reading, and it was during this 
voyage that he noted and began to study the curious 
phenomenon of the ‘low barometer” off Cape Horn. 
This was the subject of his first scientific paper pub- 
lished in the American Journal of Science. He also 
began to write his work on “Navigation.” From 
Callao he writes a charming letter to his brother 
Dick, whom of all his relations he had missed most 
when leaving home. He showed his affection by 
telling his brother he had ordered the auditor to pay 
him $300. 

He was transferred to the schooner “Dolphin” and 
then to the frigate “Potomac,” in which he returned 
in 1834. Upon the ship’s being paid off at Boston, 
he returned to Fredericksburg and married his 
cousin, Ann Herndon. It is related of him that he 
paid the Rev. Mr. McGuire, the minister who mar- 
ried him, the last ten dollars he had. After his 
marriage he went to Philadelphia and made arrange- 
ments with. Mr. Biddle for bringing out his work 
on “Navigation.” He described the book as his 
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“first-born,” and it was looked forward to by its 
author with some misgivings, because it was the 
work of an officer whose rank was only that of a 
past mid-shipman. The book, however, was favor- 
ably noticed by the highest authorities in England 
and became the text book of the United States Navy. 

Upon his return from a visit to his parents in 
Tennessee he was thrown from the top of a stage 
coach near Somerset, Ohio, and lamed for life. His 
leg had to be broken over, and his suffering was 
great. There was no opium or chloroform then in 
surgical cases. When sufficiently recovered he 
crossed the Alleghany Mountains in a sleigh, but his 
vessel sailed without him. 


Maury’s letter from Fredericksburg, August 31, 
1840, giving the cCetails of his early life, tells with 
pathos that he knew not where to seek for informa- 
tion. “I had to search for grains of knowledge 
among bushels of chaff” * * * but he adds, “in study- 
ing I always kept in view some particular point on 
which 1 wanted information. I used to resort to 
various artifices for study while on watch. If I went 
below, only for a moment or two, and could lay 
hands upon a dictionary or any book, I would note a 
sentence or even a word that I did not understand 
and fix it in my memory to be reflected upon when 
I was on deck. I used to draw problems in spherical 
trigonometry with chalk on the shot, and put them 
in the racks where I could see them as I walked the 
deck.” 


In a letter written about this time, after say- 
ing that he had not been at home long enough 
to systematize his time, and had not set about any- 
thing in particular, he asserts: “In fact, I have not 
yet done playing with the children.” Then he adds: 
“Sometimes I think when I become desperate that 
I’ll write. * * * What shall it be, light or heat? 
Storms or currents? Shipbuilding or shipsailing? 
Steam or trajectiles? Hollow shot or gravitation? 
Gases or fluids? Winds or Tides? Or—’” then he 
speaks of playing with the children and of his 
wounded leg! 


His “Scraps From the Lucky-Bag,” published in 
the Southern Literary Messenger over the pen name 
“Harry Bluff,’ soon made him famous, and the 
National Intelligence urged him for Secretary of the 
Navy. Of this action he writes January 26, 1841: 
“In these times of party rancour and bitter political 
strife, high places in the State edifice are far from 
being desirable to those who value peace of mind.” 


In his “Scraps” he urged steam power for the navy 
and “a new era of naval warfare, that of big guns 
and small ships.” He predicted that in future wars 
few ships would have more than six guns. As early 
as 1839 he had called attention to “great circle sail- 
ing” as a means of shortening the distance between 
America and English ports. He advocated a naval 


school for young midshipmen, ‘that they might be 
instructed in the higher duties of their profession.” 
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He uses the language which sounds like that of to- 
day: “If all other nations would sink their navies, 
raze their forts and disband their armies, we might 
do the same, for they are only for defence and not 
for conquest.” 

Maury was placed in charge of the Depot of Charts 
and Instruments at Washington upon the recom- 
mendation of his brother officers. Senator Bell said 
in the Senate: “No man was better fitted than 
Maury for this difficult duty.” From this Depot of 
Charts and Instruments were developed the National 
Observatory and Hydrographical Department. of the 
United States. 

In June, 1844, writing from the Observatory, he 
tells of a birthday picnic to the Chain Bridge. In 
1846 he writes: “I look at the stars and you are 
brought to mind. Those superb clusters in Perseus 
which you used to admire in the West are now in 
the East.” He tells of his corps of observers, and of 
his preparations for publishing the first volume of 
Observations. 

The National Intelligence says of Maury and his 
work At this time: 

“The simple depot for charts and instruments was 
transformed into an observatory. With his faithful 
workers, whom he inspired with his own enthusi- 
asm, he made the naval observatory national in its 
importance and fame.” 


On April 24, 1848, Maury wrote: 

“The Boston merchants were so pleased with the 
wind and current chart (to Rio) that they offered 
to buy a vessel and keep her at my orders to try 
new routes. I said nay; and then they petitioned 
Congress to detail a man-of-war for the purpose. 
Four vessels that I know of have tried the new 
route to the equator. The average of the four days 
passages is ten days less than the average by the 
naval route.” 

In March, 1848, he wrote: 

“The charts are going ahead bravely. They are 
quite as much admired on the other side as on this. 
* * * Some new discovery, some new fact or law of 
nature is constantly starting up before us as we pro- 
ceed with our investigations.” 


To a young cousin he wrote: 


“T hope you have a code of rules for study which 
are unbending, which you follow up daily with great 
diligence. * * * I often deplore the general state 
of female education in this country.” 

At a meeting of distinguished scientific men held 
in Maury’s house, held years later in London, the 
chairman, Sir John Pakinton, said that the practi- 
cal results of the researches instituted by this great 
American philosopher of the seas had been to lessen 
the expenses of the voyage (by shortening the pas- 
sage) of a 1,000-ton vessel from England to Rio, 
India or China no less than £250; while on a voyage 
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of a ship of that tonnage to California or Australia 
and back, the saving effected was £1200 or £1300. 

When the United States Ship San Francisco, with 
hundreds of troops aboard, foundered in an Atlantic 
hurricane, the Secretary of the Navy demanded of 
Maury where to find the drifting wreck. ‘Just 
here,” he replied, with a blue pencil marking the 
chart. Thither relief was sent, and the survivors of 
the wreck picked up. 

Maury was authorized by the Government to so- 
licit the co-operation of European powers in the es- 
tablishment of a general system of meteorological 
research by sea. Masters of merchant vessels were 
given the charts with the understanding that each 
should keep a record in prescribed form and forward 
same at the end of the voyage to Maury in Washing- 
ton. Each navigator was to enter in his abstract 
log every day in the year the temperature of the 
air and water, the direction of the wind, and set of 
the currents, the height of the barometer, etc.; to 
cast overboard at stated periods bottles tightly 
corked containing on a slip of paper his latitude and 
longitude and the day of the month and year; to 
pick up all such bottles found floating, note latitude 
and longitude of place found and day of month and 
year in the abstract log, and forward all to the 
Observatory. Millions of observations were col- 
lected in eight years, enough to make 200 volumes 
of 2,500 days each. He compiled therefrom two 
quarto volumes of sailing directions, of which eight 
editions had been published in 1888. 

Maury’s services were fully appreciated abroad, 
and steps were taken to have Congress show our 
Government’s appreciation; but beyond resolutions 
and letters of the Secretary of the Navy, nothing 
was done by his own Government. President Fill- 
more, in his message of December 2, 1851, reported 
that by Maury’s labors the passage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ports had been shortened by about 
forty days. 

A committee of Congress recommended an appro- 
priation of $25,000; but nothing was done about it, 
and Maury was put on the retired list at $1,500 a 
year. A notable declaration is faund in the preface to 
The Physical Geography of the Sea and Its Meteor- 
ology: 

“I wish to announce a rule of conduct by which 
I have been guided from the commencement of this 
work, and by which I mean to be guided to the end; 
for not only has experience proved it wise, but it is 
in principle so good that to it I attribute much of 
the success which has attended these labors. This 
rule is to keep the mind unharnessed by theories or 
speculations; never to have any wish that an inves- 
tigation should result in favor of this view in pref- 
erence to that; and never to attempt by premature 


speculation to anticipate the results of investiga- 
tions; but always to trust to the investigations 
themselves.” 
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This book has been translated into many lan- 
guages, and in 1853 a congress of nations was as- 
sembled in Brussels which recommended the further 
development of meteorological research. 

“Rarely,” said Maury, “has there been such a 
sublime spectacle presented to the world before; all 
nations agreeing to unite and co-operate in carrying 
out according to the same plan one system of philo- 
sophical research with regard to the sea. Though 
they may be enemies in all else, here they are 
friends. Every ship which navigates the high seas 
with these charts and blank abstract logs on board 
may henceforth be regarded as a floating observa- 
tory—a temple of science.” 

He came home laden with honors, orders and 
medals, and Humbolt declared he had founded a new 
science. 

In 1853 he published “The Amazon and Atlantic 
Slopes of South America’’—letters formerly pub- 
lished in the National Intelligence and Union news- 
papers. 

Maury’s investigations, accompanying a letter to 
the Secretary of the Navy February 22, 1854, estab- 
lished as decisive the practicability of submarine 
telegraph. Captain John Brook’s deep sea sounding 
apparatus was called by him “This beautiful inven- 
tion.” Of it he says: 

“It brought up not a particle of sand or gravel, 
but deep sea shells. These shells suggested the fact 
that there are no currents at the bottom of the sea 
whence they came.” 

Cyrus W. Field, at dinner in New York in 1858 to 
celebrate the first message across the Atlantic, rose 
and said: 

“IT am a man of few words. Maury furnished the 
brains, England gave the money, and I did the 
work.” 

The English Admiral Fitzroy said of Maury: 
“His sole object was to benefit mankind at large.” 

General Maury says his uncle returned a sum of 
money raised for his benefit by a number of English 
merchants. This at a time of need gives some idea 
of Maury’s independent spirit. 

In an address delivered by Maury at the University 
of Virginia, in June, 1855, the following eloquent pas- 
sage is found: 

“The machinery by which the forces of the universe 
are regulated and controlled is exquisite. And if it 
be instructive to study the mechanism of a watch, 
or profitable to understand the principles of the steam 
engine, the contrivances of man’s puny intellect, how 
much more profitable and instructive must it be to 
look out upon the broad face of nature and study that 
machinery which was planned and arranged in the 
perfection of Wisdom. 

“If you be at first a little skeptical as to this order 
and arrangement, taking the harmonies of nature for 


discord, you will soon feel satisfied that the machin- 
ery of the universe—that mechanism which gives na- 
ture her powers to act—is in all its parts the expres- 
sion of one thought,—as much so as the works of a 
watch are of one design; that the same hand which 
weighed the earth and gave gravitation its force, 
adjusted the fibres of the little snow-drop and propor- 
tioned their strength. The forces displayed in the 
blade of grass, in the wing of the bird, and in the 
flaming path of the comet as it whirls around the 
sun, are all adjusted with equal nicety and care. 
Chance has nothing to do with the works of nature; 
yet there are many of her operations which upon 
partial investigation only, do look like the results of 
accident. Botanists tell us of some: They say that 
certain plants have not the power of scattering their 
pollen; it is glutinous, and will not fly with wind, but 
as the insects come to suck the flower, it adheres to 
them. They lighting on other blossoms deposit it 
there in the right place for germination. Nay, stu- 
dents of these things go so far as_to say that the fig 
crop of Smyrna, which alone supports thousands of 
human beings, could not be brought forth if a cer- 
tain little insect were to fail regularly and ‘at the 
right time to perform certain offices for this plant. 
But are not insects as well as plants agents and in- 
struments of the Creator? Have they not their ap- 
pointed offices to perform in the economy of the uni- 
verse? And has the insect any more ability to re- 
sist the power of instinct than a good seed in good 
ground has to resist the forces of germination? In 
studying the works of nature, therefore, discard the 
idea that they are the result of chance or accident. 
In the mind of the truth-loving, knowledge-seeking 
student, the coming of the gall-fly in due season to 
minister to the fig tree of Smyrna and make it bear 
fruit for hungry thousands is no more the work of 
chance than it was by chance that the ravens car- 
ried bread and flesh in the morning and bread and 
flesh in the evening to the prophet at the brook.” 


The outbreak of the Civil War brought “Maury to 
the service of the Confederacy, where his work was of 
great value. He acted as agent of the Confederate 
Government in England for the greater part of the 
war period. Then he came to Mexico, where he held 
position under that government. At the time of his 
death, February 1, 1873, he was professor of physics 
in the Virginia Military Institute. 


Too little is known of this great man by his own 
people, and some Americans think him a rule-of-the- 
thumb man, as some Spaniards thought Christopher 
Columbus when he smashed the egg and set it on 
end. But “they that go down to the sea in ships” 
and “pass through the paths of the seas,” not only 
see “the works of the Lord and His wonders in the 
deep” but they travel the lanes and paths laid off by 
His servant Matthew F. Maury, to whom the title of 
“Pathfinder of the seas” is justly due. Of him Ad- 
miral Semmes, a great sailor, wrote: 
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“Philosopher of the Seas! * * * Thou art a 
citizen of the world. Thy fame will be immortal. 


Thou has revealed to us the secrets of the depths - 


of the ocean, traced its currents, discoursed to us of 
its storms and its calms, and taught us which of 
its roads to travel and which to avoid. Every mar- 
iner, for countless ages to come, as he takes down his 
chart to shape his course across the seas, will think 
of thee! He will think of thee as he casts his lead 
into the deep sea; he will think of thee as he draws 
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a bucket of water from it, to examine its animalculae; 
he will think of thee as he sees the storm gathering 
thick and ominous; he will think of thee as he ap- 
proaches the calm belt, and especially the calm belt 
of the Equator with its mysterious cloud ring; he 
will think of thee as he is scudding before the ‘brave 
west winds’ of the Southern Hemisphere; in short, 
there is no phenomenon of the sea which will not re- 
call to him thine image.” 


Language Work in the Lower Fourth Grade of 
the Farmville Training School 





By MAUDE TOWNSEND 





The aim of the teacher of language should 
be to preserve the spontaneous, free speech, 
characteristic of the majority of children upon 
entering school, and to lead them to grow in 
the mastery of style and form, in order that 
their oral and written speech may be efficient 
Children near the same age talk freely and 
naturally among themselves. They tell of in- 
cidents that have come in their own lives with 
pleasing originality and forcefulness. One of 
the chief problems of the school should be to 
encourage this spontaneity both in oral and 
written work. Therefore, our course of study 
aims ‘‘to make the eonditions under which the 
child receives his training in language in the 
schoolroom as nearly identical as possible with 
the conditions under which he will use lan- 
guage in life out of school.’’ 

Written expression should be introduced 
gradually, increasing in amount from grade to 
grade. Though written work is taken up to 
some extent in the lower grades, it is chiefly 
through the efforts of the fourth grade teacher 
that the children really begin to express them- 
selves in writing. In order to make it possible 
for them to do this, she must drill them on the 
conventional forms. Correctness of language 


is one of the chief means of its effectiveness 
and the child should be taught to regard it in 
this light instead of as an end in itself. 

If the language teacher is successful in the 
accomplishment of these things, that is, preser- 


vation of spontaneity, skill in the use of ac- 
cepted forms, and growth in the power of ex- 
pression, she will have accomplished much to- 
ward the fulfillment of the aim of language 
work, which is ‘‘to make every child a master 
of good English for common uses.’’ 


The part of the fourth grade language 
work that proved most interesting to the chil- 
dren was perhaps that part dealing with 
stories. The following is a typical outline of 
the methods used in studying a story. First, 
the children read it. The mental condition of 
children at this period gives a strong impulse 
toward reading so that it was not hard for 
them to read with fairly good expression. The 
next step was for them to study the story by 
asking each other questions about the people, 
places, conversation, ete. Then in preparation 
for playing the story, the speeches and actions 
were practiced and the characters and places 
selected. After the dramatization, the children 
had further drill in oral expression through tell- 
ing the story. 

This work prepared them for the work which 
was to follow,—finishing a story which had a 
similar beginning to the one studied. This in 
turn led to the telling of stories when only a 
few facts were given, and to the reading of 
stories in pictures. Sometimes the children 
wrote the stories suggested by the pictures, 
supplying their own titles. They also told true 
stories. Again, the teacher would tell stories 
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and have the children outline them and retell 
them by topies. 

During the term the language class has 
studied a carefully selected list of poems. After 
detailed study some of these were retold by the 
children in story form,—for example, ‘‘The 
Mountain and the Squirrel,”” and some, such 
as ‘‘Long ago on Christmas’’ were memorized. 
In teaching the children to memorize, the in- 
structor was careful to use the whole and not 
the part method. 

In drilling on the mechanies of English the 
teacher used as much variety as she could. 
For instanee, after the definitions of questions 
and statements had been taught inductively, 
she had the elass give examples orally and 
write them with proper punctuation on the 
board. Perhaps one child would answer 
another’s question with a full statement. Then 
the class had games that required correct ques- 
tions and answers. One interesting form of 
questions was riddles. The children were more 
careful in asking and answering these to get 
the forms exactly right. Finally, they wrote 
questions and statements from dictation. 

For composition work the teacher took up 
the writing of letters, stories, descriptions, 
newspaper items, ete. These of course were 
taken up in accordance with the children’s 
needs, and some particular point was empha- 
sized in each exercise. For instance, if the 
children’s written work showed that they did 
not have the correct concept of a paragraph, 
the instructor would teach its meaning and 
then have them write, say, a story or letter to 
test the results of her teaching and to give them 
the practice they needed. The children, how- 
ever, would always be given other motives for 
writing. They would be made to feel that 
there was a real need for writing and that 
their work would be used. In one ease the class 
wrote letters and pasted them in the Red Cross 
joke books they had made in Industrial Arts. 
These were to be sent to sick soldiers. Besides 
the use of real situations, the written work was 
further motivated by appealing to the instincts 
of the children to work in groups, to compete, 
to share their experiences, to entertain, and to 
preserve their work by correlating the lan- 


guage work with that of other subjects; and by 
promising to turn over the best themes of the 
grade for publication in the school department 
of The Farmville Leader. 

These four types represent in general the 
work that has been taken up in language dur- 


‘ing the term. Each extended throughout the 


term and each aided in the development of the 
other. 

The language class began work in the fall 
with the study of stories. The children became 
interested almost immediately and all wanted 
to talk. They expressed their thoughts freely 
and in their own language. Soon they began to 
improve in expressive reading and in getting 
the thought from the printed page. They had 
practice in vivid reeall, description, and imagi- 
nation. Through the study of these stories and 
those taken later, the class gradually came to 
converse more and more freely. 


The study and memorization of poems have 
made the children grow in the ability to ap- 
preciate not only thought, but also rhyme and 
rhythm. The class, too, as a whole, memorizes 
more quickly than they did at the beginning of 
the term. 


The results of the drill work are quite evi- 
dent. The majority of the class was very weak 
in sentence formation, paragraphing, punctua- 
tion, the use of margins, indentations, ete., and 
spelling at the beginning of the term. Now. 
at the close, every child is at least capable of 
speaking and writing correct statements and 
questions. Most of the children have a fair 
idea of the paragraph, but only a few use eor- 
rect margins and indentations, while there 
seems to be almost no improvement in spelling. 
This class does not appear to try to do their 
own spelling in the language work. They want 
to have every word that is the least difficult 
written on the board. They even ask how to 
spell words that they had spelled correctly in 
their spelling lessons the day before. 


The composition phase of the language work 
served in great part, of course, as a drill for 
the mechanics of English, and it also gave the 
class opportunities to express themselves free- 
ly. Individuality was encouraged as much as 
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possible. Each theme was preceded by full 
discussion and development, so that the child 
would not feel entirely at a loss as to how and 
what to write. The teacher tried to give the 
child the ‘‘command of something expressible’’ 


Cities and School 
Counties Population 
BO re errs rte ton 11,521 $ 
Bre en 9,043 
TIE 6. occ dé 0G 6 eee 4,759 
CO ere ee 4,495 
RI F6.6063%54s i ace peeEse 3,499 
DES, G6 ihan o56%rscngeemewee 5,939 
NE io 3.o ceases egasane 3,641 
SINE ,05:6.5 d Aniesee anna eewee ee 9,891 
EG cakes dex unsscavkaneewes 1,968 
PE: ow csduncasae cee 9,881 
rere eer ee 1,768 
SE iS iccwcwcewmeee eee 5,322 
ree 6,327 
PD 6.05 ius neeene ead 5,062 
6 is s0. 6 x vem we hteee lade 5,337 
rere Tee 8,845 
IED 2553 sche, o maonietnc ena 5,510 
GING 6 c:x5 ce etos uns cemaeeeee 7,066 
ee ee 1,666 
CO ee re ee 6,352 
TENE é.cesciss ce suwaeGe sts 5,618 
RS 6b 3Adikadaencneenebemen 2,173 
I ii ie casa sida aleadew Baer wi roth ne 1,359 
ee ee 5,016 
CED ov vasawwcniaesau en 3,364 
a eo re ee ee ae 3,758 
ID gis sk ws oterare:ra Saemiohate aie 4,979 
pS 3,516 
Ns iti cisah aasteiea di c-awhiaieae 3,109 
PL os oinison ina log omsneeck ate 7,961 
I a5co0.4 dade hese eben 8,262 
I igs atch ip cba are Incetboee te tole nas 4,940 
i OE OE TET Oe 2,617 
I ican. a a oo ace eRe 8,736 
MN Sess, 60 atin oat a cas 3,523 
I eden 0 os Gigi hin cha eae SOA ee 3,862 
Ne eT eee ae 3,722 
re ae 3,400 
I i ina dH eweeenends 7,366 
Rd aos a! ps tsron.saeiae, wat nota Abt 2,263 
SUI os ss taisn-coucs enn eager olin abo 4,355 
I 6 5g is5 5o as orrgs nsn Stich ibis 14,893 
ee er ee eee 5,250 
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before attempting to draw anything forth, yet 
to leave sufficient opportunity for originality. 
The composition work has proved to be of more 
benefit to the class than any other phase of the 


course. 


State School Funds 


Apportionment No. 1—Part 1 
Rate of Distribution $3.0481 per capita, 1918 of the 10-cent tax 


Amount Payable 
Bovember 1, 1918 


17,558. 
13,781. 
7,252. 
6,774. 
5,332. 
9,051. 
5,549. 
15,074. 
2,999. 
15,059. 
2,694. 
8,110. 
9,642. 
7,714. 
8,133. 
13,480. 
8,397. 
10,768. 
2,539. 
9,680. 
8,562. 
3,311. 
2,071. 
7,644. 
5,126. 
5,727. 
7,580. 
5,358. 
4,738. 
12,132. 
12,591. 
7,528. 
3,988. 
13,314. 
5,369. 
5,885. 
5,672. 
5,181. 
11,226. 
3,448. 
6,637. 
22,697. 
8,001. 


58 
98 
96 
40 
65 
33 
06 
38 
33 
13 
52 
50 
67 
74 
85 
22 
52 
93 
07 
76 
12 
76 
19 
63 
91 
38 
62 
56 
27 
96 
70 
81 
44 
10 
23 
88 
51 
77 
15 
92 


Amount Payable 


February 1, 
17,558. 
13,781. 
7,252. 
6,774. 
5,332. 
9,051. 
5,549. 
15,074. 
2,999. 
15,059. 
2,694. 
8,110. 
9,642. 
7,714. 
8,133. 
13,480. 
8,397. 
10,768. 
2,539. 
9,680. 
8,562. 
.76 
2,071. 
7,644. 
5,126. 
5,727. 
.63 


$ 


3,311 


7,580 


5,358. 
.27 
12,132. 
12,591. 
7,528. 
3,988. 
13,314. 
5,369. 
5,885. 
5,672. 
5,181. 
11,226. 
3,448. 
6,637. 
22,697. 
8,001. 


4,738 


1919 
58 
99 
95 
40 
65 
33 
07 
38 
33 
14 
52 
49 
66 
74 
86 
22 
51 
94 
06 
77 
11 


18 
64 
90 
38 


56 


96 
70 
80 
44 
10 
23 
88 
51 
77 
15 
93 
24 
68 
26 


Total 


35,117. 
27,563 .97 
91 


14,505 


13,548. 
10,665. 
18,102. 
11,098. 
30,148. 

5,998. 
30,118. 

5,389. 
16,220. 
19,285. 
15,429. 
16,267. 
26,960. 
16,795. 
21,537. 

5,078. 
19,361. 
17,124. 

6,623. 

4,142. 
15,289. 
10,253. 
11,454. 


15,161 


11,77 


16 
97 


80 
30 
66 
13 
76 
66 
27 
04 
99 
33 
48 
71 
44 
03 
87 
13 
53 
23 
52 
37 
27 
81 
76 


25 
10,717. 

9,476. 
24,265. 
25,183. 
15,057. 

7,976. 
26,628. 
10,738. 


12 
54 
92 
40 
61 
88 
20 
46 


76 
11,345. 
10,363 .§ 
22,452. 
6,897. 8§ 
3,274.48 
5,395.8 


16,002.5 


02 
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Cities and School 
Counties Population 
er ee re rr 4,742 
MED asiacins fomieiscea ts eure ante 6,548 
PONE | so vinenw ects casneaweces 1,504 
ee i eee reer 5,092 
GERI acai on siscere nee 1,106 
Hime GHG Queen... .. ..scscss 3,122 
eee eee rT 2,127 
0 2 ee 2,791 
ME i Svecace wie can eens 3,452 
Beso cdot ino sha else ecate a arate ae airs 8,741 
DEUS. ictuscceépencs.ace beeen 6,002 
ORR iin. ona. a va: fraieeoptarDiaese erare Sevan 5,135 
ree 4,716 
CO  BePPrrr Peer eee re 3,562 
MEM rater cw aid b/0-4 Sere idresisie 3,695 
PROCHIOMUUTE 5... oc cieccncsscns 9,452 
PEI, ois oh ines Ssisee eeees 3,067 
PRONE 6 ociwesccsverwawes 6,108 
jo eee ee ee 7,079 
RT Didone ate pai k owed eta eh 5,672 
I 5. sro sad oeclewaisie daw aen 1,601 
| SR ec ore ee 15,797 
DO ee 5,655 
Northumberland ........cccess 3,770 

Bee re rere tee 4,35 
RIN ss; craters cislsrepeawiieteras en 4,353 
I tid cg aia ae ere cae REA a 5,190 
NIN bi ciens sha celaretars bie Guete owe ek 6,057 
IIIS oe o.cin Guin go waveeraie s 16,272 
I oo a's .sie-e agemawsaaese 2,367 
PRICE BMWOTE 2. ccc cscccecous 5,128 
PENCE GOOTHO 66s ccc iicctevens 3,688 
PPINCONS BMS oc cvsccsvcevens 4,671 
PHOS: WHAM oes cccivesajs 3,914 
REE Pee faa cig evar wince ones 4,995 
TOPPANGNTOCE «2... cc cccciness 2,443 
Do ee ee re 2,375 
IN 5. 3.'o arn orksc oveteuscnraticinte aus 7,416 
RPT e eee 7,084 
ee 8,952 
Rr er rr ere 7,706 
PN Sa crease a said See ales mee ee 9,885 
eee rer eee re 6,029 
UME le aiat fio ois evince rw died a6 6,882 
SOUCEAMDION 2.0... cccscceces 8,370 
a 3,414 
ee re re er 2,664 
LL, Se eke pete rae ae 3,045 
En ee ere 4,181 
a Reo rere oer ene merge 7,900 
ee a ae eee! 2,656 
EE eine racic kin tiekcacnn aces 1,144 
pf 10,233 
bof 3,085 
IN Si cicr kewl ctiiank eis nis areas soma wie 10,986 
ND 37: 279) cura phensein eevee msers ae ois 6,313 
EE eee Rr re ere ear nerd” 2,613 
Total Counties...........538,758 


Amount Payable 
November 1, 1918 


7,227. 
9,979. 
2,292. 
7,760. 
1,685. 
4,758. 
3,241. 
4,253. 
5,261. 
13,321. 
9,147. 
7,825. 
7,187. 
5,428. 
5,631. 
14,405. 
4,674. 
9,308. 
10,788. 
8,644. 
2,440. 
24,075. 
8,618. 
5,745. 
6,602. 
6,634. 
7,909. 
9,231. 
24,799. 
3,607. 
7,815. 
5,620. 
7,118. 
5,965. 
7,612. 
3,723. 
3,619. 
11,302. 
10,796. 
13,643. 
11,744. 
15,065. 
9,188. 
10,488. 
12,756. 
5,203. 
4,060. 
4,640. 
6,372. 
.00 


12,040 


4,047. 
1,743. 
15,595. 
.69 
16,743. 
9,621. 
3,982. 
$821,094.21 


4,701 


05 
48 
17 
46 
60 
08 
66 
63 
02 
72 
35 
99 
92 
67 
36 
32 
26 
90 
75 
41 
00 
42 
50 
67 
18 
19 
82 
17 
34 
43 
33 
70 
84 
13 
63 
26 
62 
36 
37 
29 
33 
23 
50 
51 
30 
11 
07 
73 
05 


87 
65 
57 


22 
33 
34 


Amount Payable 
February 1, 1919 


7,227 


9,979. 


2,292 
7,760 


1,685. 
4,758. 
3,241. 
4,253. 
5,261. 
13,321. 
9,147. 
7,826. 
4,800. 
5,428. 
5,631. 
14,405. 
4,674. 
9,308. 
10,788. 
8,644. 
2,440. 
24,075. 
8,618. 
5,745. 
6,602. 
6,634. 
7,909. 
9,231. 
24,799. 
3,607. 
7,815. 
5,620. 
7,118. 
5,965. 
7,612. 
3,723. 
3,619. 
11,302. 
10,796. 
13,643. 
11,744. 
15,065. 
9,188. 
10,488. 
12,756. 
5,203. 
4,060. 
4,640. 
6,372. 
12,039. 
4,047. 
1,743. 
15,595. 
4,701. 
16,743. 
9,621. 
3,982. 


$821,094.2 


.04 
48 
Ris 
47 
60 
09 
65 
62 
02 
72 
35 
00 
92 
66 
37 
32 
26 
89 
75 
41 
01 
42 





Total 


14,454. 
19,958. 
4,584. 
15,520. 
3,371. 
9,516. 
6,483. 
8,507. 
10,522. 
26,643. 
18,294. 
.99 


15,651 


14,375. 
10,857. 
11,262. 
28,810. 

9,348. 
18,617. 
21,577. 
17,288. 

4,880. 
84 
17,237. 
11,491. 
13,204. 
13,268. 
15,819. 
18,462. 
49,598. 

7,214. 
15,630. 
11,241. 
.68 
11,930. 
15,225. 

7,446. 

7,239. 
22,604. 
21,592. 
27,286. 
23,488. 
30,130. 
18,376. 
20,977. 
.60 
10,406. 

8,120. 

9,281. 
12,744. 
24,079. 

8,095. 

3,487. 
31,191. 

9,403. 
-43 


48,150 


14,237 


25,512 


33,486 


19,242. 
7,964. 


$1,642,188. 


09 
9v 
34 
93 
20 
17 
31 
25 
04 
44 
70 


84 
33 
73 
64 
52 
79 
50 
82 
01 


01 
34 
37 
38 
64 
34 
68 
85 
66 
39 


26 
26 
51 
24 
71 
74 
59 
66 
47 


oat 
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Amount Payable 
BPovember 1, 1918 


$ 6,603. 
2,679. 
1,306. 
5,376. 
2,293. 


7,882 


2,479. 
1,996. 
2,055. 

800. 


10,615 


7,940. 
30,176. 
9,461. 
11,966. 
1,799. 
53,256. 
13,900. 
4,605. 
3,447. 
576. 
1,921. 
$ 183,142. 


$1,004,236. 


71 
28 
11 
85 
69 
.38 
63 
50 
94 
13 
.01 
30 
19 
30 
84 
90 
40 
86 
68 
40 
09 
83 


02 
23 


Amount Payable 


February 1, 1919 
$ 6,603. 
2,679. 

1,306. 

5,376. 

2,293 . 

7,882. 

2,479. 

1,996. 


2,055 


4,605 


State School Funds 


Apportionment No. 1—Part 2 


Special Tax of 4 cents apportioned at .75621 per capita of 
School Population 


Cities and School 

Counties Population 
EE Sino sew ae eeio ans 4,333 
RE rte ee roe te 1,758 
SN TN oid cw caw elie ortega 857 
CIIIITENNO 6c ie cccctciewanee 3,528 
PD sais 50 cule emianen 1,505 
Re ee ee 5,172 
eg er ee 1,627 
RE, ie sw aweenegweaweea 1,310 
Er OE re 1,349 
PEE ode wn ves cnemsuivemen 525 
eer rer Pee 6,965 
DOOWOEG TOW nos oo cikns canes 5,210 
eee eee re ee 19,800 
re en 6,208 
PEE SC ovinncwinrccwueseuaes 7,852 
DE ean cuatercuneuene ae 1,181 
rr re re 34,944 
DEE i's o)6.4's serisinaere Gan 6 9,121 
rr ee 3,022 
ES ox pais sdcnusseacieneawer 2,262 
bp er ee 378 
TORE okvek vc escdinnaewes 1,261 
Ee TD on vies aivvien ceerunawe 120,168 
PG CED 50.5. 5.cd koe doseueoee 658,926 
Cities and School 

Counties Population 
DEE, on vow idevaxsancamenss 11,521 
pS ree rt eer 9.043 
pS ree ry rir 4,759 
BURIGT oo 5 555s cs seceeesenss 4,445 
err ree 3,493 
pS PPC CCP Ce cee 5,93 

BANOS ooo osc cevvwseses 3.641 
BIO 6s. 0 5 40a 5 nda ap oceans 9,891 
DE Cnt s cui noo aden nelne eens 1,9€8 
DEE, <cc.cncduene eerste 9,881 
SI hac aad ais acetcoie anaes 1.768 
re ee ee 5,322 
SRE EC Cee re ee 6,327 
SS Bere ere cere 5,062 
BRCHIMORAM «ow 22s cccsscvcere 5,337 
CE ovo. o ovina cress weisiocnce 8,845 
CE vk acernws8deetnsu ees 5,019 
CRE po catanw t5.0es4 pares es 7,066 
ee ee ere irae 1,666 


CE, vccs dao Aca wowewe ese 6,352 


Amount Payable 
BPovember 1, 1918 


$ 4,356 


3,419. 
1,799. 


1,680 
1,322 


2,245. 
1,376. 
3,739. 
744. 
3,736. 
668. 


2,012 


2,392. 
1,913. 
2,017. 
3,344. 
2,083.¢ 
2,671. 

629. 
2,401. 


15 
20 
40 
.68 
.99 
57 
68 
83 
11 
06 
49 
27 
27 
97 
94 
34 


71 
28 
11 
85 
69 
38 
63 
50 


94 
800. 
10,615. 
7,940. 
30,176. 
9,461. 
11,966. 
1,799. 
53,256. 
13,900. 


13 
01 
30 
19 
30 
84 
90 
40 
86 


-68 
3,447. 
576. 
1,921. 
$ 183,142. 


$1,004,236. 


40 
09 
83 


02 
22 


Amount Payable 


February 1, 


$ 4,356. 
3,419. 
1,799. 
1,680. 
1,322. 
2,245. 
1,376. 
3,739. 

744. 
3,736. 

668. 
2,012. 
2,392. 
1,913. 
2,017. 
3,344. ¢ 
2,083. 
2,671. 

629. 
2,401. 


1919 
15 
21 
40 
67 
99 
56 
68 
84 
11 
05 
49 
28 


27 


403 


Total 


$ 13,207.42 


5,358.56 
2,612.22 
10,753.70 
4,587.38 
15,764.76 
4,959.26 
3,993.00 
4,111.88 
1,600.26 
21,230.02 
15,880.60 
60,352.38 
18,922.60 
23,933 .68 
3,599.80 
106,512.80 
27,801.72 
9,211.3 
6,894.80 
1,152.18 
3,843 .66 


$ 366,284.04 
$2,008,472 .45 


Total 
$ 8,71z4 3C¢ 
6,838.41 
3,598 . 80 
3,361.35 
2,645.98 
4,491.1: 
2,753.2 
7,479. 
1,488. 
7,472. 
1,336 .9§ 
4,024. 
4,784.5 
3,827 .§ 
4,035. 
6,688. 
4,166. 
5,343. 
1,259. 
4,803. 
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Cities and School 
Counties Population 
EINE: Sci scis Sai HOR meee 5,618 
MINE, chs rsa ew arece vaio. dle ansyste bo aiae 2,173 
MERI 055) sare tees be care og. S (Scere eam atese 1,359 
RIES oo oN orto wi plese tiele siete 5,016 
CUMMPOCTIANG «0. 6e esi voters 3,364 
MUI 55.5200 as Gus arin svanmieremane*s 3,798 
I 2 ca) 0 divimiwls dees esate oa 4,974 
Breet CH .nc kis cscs cee 3,516 
Erni gee aks ich tha cota dig we nea 3,109 
asa bs sev sie ee wee weno 7,961 
PRUNE: ero weteeeeees 8,262 
NOR aor care aay Giaea Dele eG 4,940 
Pluvanna ........ 2,617 
PRUNE 5.56.56 5 O58 G4 we Wenets 8,736 
yo, rag a eee 3,520 
ME he os icauswtexcle eae en ra 3,862 
EPO 8 6 ibis s sew canes dae ns 3,722 
Ss a eee 3,400 
Grayson 7,366 
NS sansa iets occ eared chery ie sinwiete eis 2,263 
PORTIOOTIIIG. 0 oko kt ccsvsccsns 4,355 
lo): ae 14,893 
part pe rere ewe ea ie 5,250 
Te 4,742 
WE shen onc bw alee sa en eeleea 6,548 
ai): a es ices 2,008 
ROR GE WIIG... oss Sica ives 5,092 
Be re 1,106 
Kine and Queen.........sce0. 3,122 
King George ee rey ee ee ee Zot 
MPH WOT. cc cies ccwev sees 2,791 
PUNONBOOT oon Rib 05a eae owans 3,452 
BS oa Hata siaie se cis Sereeia en eae ate 8,741 
MUON 5.5 5.a5 baie ed baleen 6,002 
RM den ane anaiended wlaveiionce orev 5,135 
ra 4,716 
UU orotic bce edewe Bees 3,562 
MEMUMNOMEM, cious soc sleds samiwa be os 3,695 
Mecklenburg 9,452 
MIIGGICBOK 2.60555 3.067 
PROMUUEGINOTY ok. 5 etic eccaeees 6,108 
PORMOOTNOM ikke Gea cncewes 7,079 
DEE Voices. ee ee 5,672 
PO INN. 5d Wialinie aidan wake wre 1,601 
SOUR 2d ats arene eae nce aioli ears 15,797 
gi) rr 5,655 
WOTtHMINDCTIANG .... cc cicsucwcs 3,770 
FUGCUOWET i ociccdies senwvessues 4,332 
NINN onc 4c ave yio-eieiasacera wnimeen irks 4353 
NS icky 1d vo 5 Saas's avy RATE AR mene 5,190 
Oo SORE Er eerie ee 6,057 
US Ue er 16,272 
PEPE os eo Ca dalivenewne ae 2,367 
Prime TIWOTE 2... ce swnsetss 5,128 
Prince George ..........-cees. 3,688 
Princess AVN «2.26 .csscccces 4,671 
Primce WiltaM $.....ccci ceca 3,914 


|: ie 
Rappahannock .... 


Amount Payable 
Povember 1, 1918 


2,124.20 
821.62 
513.84 

1,896.58 

1,271.94 

1,420 .92 

1,880.70 

1,329.41 

1,175.53 

3,010.10 

3,123 .90 

1,867.84 


bo 
oo 0 S 
- oro =] 


CO =] bo 
vr 
Qa ow pr 
oct pn ol 


f 1.12 
1,985.05 
1,792.98 
2,475.83 
568 .67 
1,925.3 
418.19 


_ — 
conf 
oc a 
Oi fF © DO YO 
2 tw ff 
SO Co 


vr 
= 
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305.01 
269.39 
941 .57 


346.81 
397.10 
3.85 
159.65 
2,309.46 
2,676.61 
2,144.61 
05.35 
5,972.93 
2,138.18 
1,425.45 
1,637.95 
1,645.89 
1,962.36 
2,290.18 
6,152.53 
894.97 
1,938 .92 
1,394.45 
1,766.13 


Amount Payable 
February 1, 1919 


2,124.19 
821.62 
513. 

1,896. 

L27k. 

1,420. 

1,880.69 

1,329 . 42 

1,175.53 

3,010.09 

3,123.91 

1,867.84 
989.50 

3,303.12 

1,332.06 

1,460.24 

1,407.3 

1,285. 

2,785 .12 
855.65 

1,646.64 

5,631.12 

1,985.05 

1,792.97 

2,475.83 
568.67 

1,925.3 
418.18 

1,180.45 
804.23 

1,055.29 

1,305.22 

3,305.02 

2,269.38 

1,941.57 

1,783.15 


oo ol oc 
bo Ol =) Ol pe 
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nal © 


7 
mm 
~1 ol 


a 


605.34 
5,972.92 
2,138.19 
1,425.46 
1,637.95 


1,645.89 


6,152.52 
894.98 


1,394.45 


Total 


4,248. 
1,643. 
1,027. 
3,793. 
2,543. 
2,841. 
3,761. 
2,658. 
06 


2,351 


6,020. 
6,247. 
3,739. 
1,979. 
6,606. 
2,664. 
2,920. 
2,814. 
2,571. 
5,570. 
1,711.3 
3,293 . 2 
11,262. 
3,970. 
3,585. 
4,951. 
L137.3 
3,850. 
836. 
2,360. 
1,608. 
2,110. 
2,610. 
6,610. 
4,538. 
3,883. 
3,566 . 2 
2,693. 
2,794. 
7,147. 
.30 


4,618. 


2,319 


moro 


0,900. 
4,289. 
210. 
11,945. 
4,276. 
2,850. 
3,275. 
3,291. 
3,924. 
4,580. 
12,305. 
1,789. 
3,877. 
2,788. 
3,532. 
2,959. 
ab i 
1,847. 


— 


39 
24 
69 
15 
89 
84 
39 
83 


19 
81 
68 
00 
25 
13 


46 
58 
44 
03 


os 


| 


14 


62 
20 
70 


21 


42 
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Cities and School 

Counties Population 
SN oc Gid.c: 5 ware wrele niece 2,375 
SOE Sink cio ke site wand 7,416 
er es 7,084 
ree 8,952 
BI oie 6. Aire die Wav ecco mineieeiet 7,706 
RD strate e 5 he Sw series 9,885 
ee ee eae 6,029 
NEE. 4 Kerk oSics nd bw ew nda dues 6,882 
Pee ee 8,370 
SOTRGEVONIR 6.6.6. o6.600 0.00% 0009 3,414 
SE. 5s Soe ase lagna sv wie ee 2,664 
ES Pp en nA ae ear 3,045 
SNE arg cag uccscommmvsie steve Na ae 4,181 
SIN, 5.2 ore Sakarg wlan tsa 7,900 
CO: eee eee aes 2,656 
THOS wis kc te eanneenaannes 1,553 
re rer 10,233 
WOSTTIOTOIBRG «no on nce sescccsss 3,085 
WE ais os carne wa oinakia aceite 10,986 
PN on io sia breigra eo toa oem as ae 6,313 
een on aren 2,613 
TOR) COURIIE 65.6605 c0eeooes 539,167 

CITIES. 

PI. ids Sade ewanke 4,333 
INN es Za. ate os bale agai ea eis 1,758 
PO, WON ocd ean caiwens 857 
GO | 3,528 
CHEER TOGO cous kiss ccccecdvces 1,505 
MUR scone cicts-niais a Xam Re ROK 5,172 
PFOGOTICHBDUTE 6 oe cciccsvccccss 1,627 
re ee rn 1,310 
PERTTIGOMOOEE 6 nick ss cee wes vias 1,349 
BEUNE 5.6 aii Skee sre warea ie 525 
Se ee ee eee 6,965 
Wewnert MGWS. ...6scsccscices 4,801 
INES (6 Sea avai nrniw a we Oe eee 19,800 
ye eee ee 6,208 
gy err 7,852 
MIE ss obs 5 Se wens am iatoels 1,181 
PUP coc 550 cage ws aoe ee 34,944 
DEEN, Nisa na waren aenwenres 9,121 
RNIN, in wear dis dearh w-cwew ce veka 3,022 
PIN es. Sod ie Andes Rea aww eee 2,262 
WATERERS 5.o.ces o ccenvweses 378 
po rr ee 1,261 
NO ie cases Sita elkawinwarecssne 119,759 
TORO: COMET. oo iogccks ccsawes 539,167 
GE Os ivr d aes eecek anew 119,759 
a Scisitercsanawencal 658,926 


en a ou hon dig Sap la con ap MRIS aN Ta sw a Ie SI UWE Oe Mie Wile Kwa a eee e 


Amount Payable 
Movember 1, 1918 


898. 
2,804. 
2,678. 
3,384. 
2,913. 
3,737. 
2,279. 
2,602. 
3,164. 
1,290. 
1,007. 
1,181.3 
1,580. 
2,987. 
1,004. 

587. 
3,869. 
1,166. 
4,153. 
2,386. 

987. 

$ 203,861.74 


$ 1,638.¢ 
664. 
324. 
1,333. 
569. 
1,955 .! 
615. 
495.: 
510. 
198 .§ 
2,633 .£ 
1,815. 
7,486. 
2,347. 
2,968. 
446.5 


3,212 


3,448. 


1,142 


855 


142. 
476. 

$ 45,281. 
$ 203,861. 
45,281. 
I os re greta s eicig S Ai CR cies Re Pele WSN he SiC PRS Ne a Red Wi ie a td 


00 
02 
50 
79 
68 


69 
.63 
.28 
92 
79 
47 


Amount Payable 
February 1, 1919 


898. 
.03 
2,678. 


2,804 


3,384. 


00 


49 
80 


2,913.67 


3,737. 
2,279. 
2,602. 
3,164. 
1,290. 
1,007. 
1,151. 
1,580. 
2,987. 
1,004. 

587. 
3,869. 
1,166. 
4,153. 


2,386. 
987 


$ 1,638. 


664. 


a1 oS oI 
won ol fr IS © =I 
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03 
24 
20 
15 
46 
86 
97 


.99 
$ 203,861.73 


33 


71 


.04 


33.96 


569. 
1,955. 


615. 
495. 


510. 


198. 


2,633. 


1,815. 
7,486 . 4! 
2,347 . 3 


05 
56 
17 
32 
06 
51 
50 
28 


2,968 . 88 


446. 
13,212.§ 
3,448. 
1,142. 

855. 

142. 

476. 

$ 45,281. 


$ 203,861. 
45,281. 
$ 249,143.2 


$ 407,723. 


$ 3,276. 
1,329. 

648. 

2,667. 
1,138. 


.59 


or 


35 
.14 
.19 
.24 
.48 
.70 
.54 
. 66 
As 
.06 
.49 


.30 
91 
12 
95 
.98 


47 


66 
42 
07 


3,911.12 


1,230.35 
990. 
1,020.1: 


207 


vw (. 
5,267. 
3,630.! 
14,972.§ 
4,694.: 
5,937. 
893. 
26,425. 
6,897. 
2,285. 
1,710.! 


285. 
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State School Funds 
Apportionment No. 2, 1918-1919 


The following apportionment is at the rate of 56c per capita of school population—1915 school census. The 
whole amount apportioned is $368,998.56. This apportionment is made on account of the appropriation 
by the General Assembly under act approved March 28, 1918, and the accumulated interest on investments 
of the Literary Fund. From the gross amount accumulating from these sources are deducted the salaries 
of the superintendents of schools, the expenses of the Central Office, the appropriations from summer nor- 
mal schools, for the elementary schools, for the Laurel Reformatory, the Negro Reformatory, the Indian 
School, the Virginia Home and Industrial School for Girls, and the Epileptic Colony, leaving the amount 
named above to be apportioned as follows: 


Balance Total Balance 

Due on Overcharge Deduc- After 
Cities and School Apportion- Pensions Pensions Pensions tions for Deducting 
Counties Population ment 1918-1919 1917-1918 1917-1918 Pensions Pensions 
I a ee ee tee en edema 11,521 $ 6,451.76 $ 694.03 $ 82.27 $ 776.30 $ 5,675.46 
PEM id sao gio hte aeeaiae 9,043 5,064.08 632.53 63.59 696.12 4,367.96 
NON. Sonn dces cvdawesvi 4,759 2,665.04 352.32 2.69 355.01 2,310.03 
Be ee ere 4,445 2,489.20 409.48 32.75 442.23 2,046.97 
BE ee pare ee ar ee 3,499 1,959.44 185.77 11.66 197.43 1,762.01 
PONE scarce dices anineinnw ers 5,93 3,325.84 333.45 $ 13 333 .32 2,992.52 
ROPOMATHIOR 2 on ci ccccieaverees 3,641 2,038.96 207.63 17.78 225.41 1,813.55 
NIN. voc ac Vis Ge Aivigo a: sou tsys ase rare 9,891 5,538.96 831.22 86.69 917.91 4,621.05 
Red a chavcracn/s id a's Alkane armed eres 1,968 1,102.08 219.06 26.05 245.11 856.97 
ee eer a 9,881 5,533.36 670.94 129.68 800.62 4,732.74 
NN Nays arsvaseneyetiere watered elects 1,768 990.08 108.68 5.57 114.25 875.83 
BOOMING cic g ces eon seagrasses 5,322 2,980.32 415.64 6.42 422.06 2,558.26 
ee Pe ee 6,327 3,543.12 442.92 56.48 499.40 3,043.72 
OE bgicahvss dar ss ie oe ee 5,062 2,834.72 229.05 18.57 210.48 2,624.24 
BGCKINGUAM 2.0... ccieccccas acc. 5,337 2,988.72 307.85 19.60 327.45 2,661.27 
RNG oc rks ees deweeesyaes 8,845 4,953.20 572.48 54.96 627.44 4,325.76 
NINE. © ang dsseidvere se ases aaah x > 5,510 3,085.60 339.90 1.46 341.36 2,744.24 
WEE eas ose serves wantin wee 7,066 3,956.96 361.92 23 .98 385.90 3,571.06 
il a, ra? 1,666" 932.96 97.60 13.95 111.55 821.41 
| ere 6,352 3,557 .12 380.12 19.84 399.96 3,157.16 
CHGBtOTNGIG .on cece cccevaas 5,618 3,146.08 388.29 14.84 373.45 2,772.63 
ED Pinididie cwcore visio eaela cayenne 2,173 1,216.85 150.29 6.64 156.93 1,059.95 
MM cay 954 6:10 :a ois Fe eeu dae er oes 1,359 761.04 129.99 11.79 141.78 619.26 
vi, A ee ee ere 5,016 2,808.96 305.49 20.42 325.91 2,483.05 
EI, Ghia sa oa renee wa 3,364 1,883.84 187.60 16.68 204.28 1,679 .56 
I 5oooe sho haueie se wc¥les 3,758 2,104.48 251.15 7.65 258.80 1,845.68 
oe 4,974 2,785.44 359.69 26.82 386.51 2,398.93 
oe 3,516 1,968 .96 203.11 34.77 237.88 1,731.08 
ES er ee ee rey ree 3,109 1,741.04 153.28 -40 152.53 1,588.51 
NT 8s isan caved Wa oad. eo walace 7,961 4,458.16 518.15 41.74 559.89 3,898.27 
OEE ss xcareie ving eee eeeu abe 8,262 4,626.72 561.94 56.36 618.30 4,008.42 
BES ialnrs oped hse ae aie aca erin 4,940 2,766.40 271.83 16.04 287.87 2,478 .53 
ER sis 5 dvd's boi pwede 2,617 1,465.52 178.56 27.38 205.94 1,259 .58 
NEI 5s ein ha 6 0 ese eee mre 8,736 4,892.16 411.80 53.83 465.63 4,426.53 
ONE, aca oa bls cavindaaweie eeu 3,523 1,972.88 262.87 7.55 270.42 1,702.46 
OM A icaaiiiccise iach een eae aes 3,862 2,162.72 280.16 23.52 303.68 1,859.04 
NE? 2s ks cure a eawee eee ae 3,722 2,084.32 240.91 14.25 255.16 1,829.16 
SES er eee 3,400 1,904.00 173.45 7.62 181.07 1,722.93 
i Oe Cee eer 7,366 4,124.96 327.48 10.61 316.87 3,808 .09 
EE rales wu-nscscinaekin ak ae 2,263 1,267.28 101.17 6.00 107.17 1,160.11 
EUGENE 6.5500 oc cmvabw eens 4,355 2,438.80 209.14 i eg | 191.43 2,247.37 
re err en re ea 14,893 8,340.08 806.57 46.34 852.91 7,487.17 


a eee Eee ee ere 5,250 2,940.00 359.15 16.13 375.28 2,564.72 
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Balance Total Balance 

Due on Overcharge Deduc- After 
Cities and School Apportion- Pensions Pensions Pensions tions for Deducting 
Counties Population ment 1918-1919 1917-1918 1917-1918 Pensions Pensions 
a ee rere re 4,742 2,655.52 496.14 15.94 512.08 2,143.44 
RR CECE OC reer ee ree 6,548 3,666.88 379.24 26.15 405.39 3,261.49 
IN eh iecsscis Grencincaneint ae wks 1,504 842.24 162.50 10.75 173.25 668.99 . 
2 a ae eee 5,092 2,851.52 317.12 28.03 345.15 2,506 .37 
PE EEE Skike Gc kaninksoeens 1,106 619.36 80.36 10.12 90.48 528.88 
King and Quéem.............. 3,122 1,748 .32 195.06 24.37 219.43 1,528.89 
Be IIE ii oT dase we ewsrawarwis 2,127 1,191.12 98.32 17.14 115.43 1,075.69 
BM WE TEINS 6.5.6.6 so nccince sews 2,791 1,562.96 186.53 5.60 192.13 1,370.83 
a er rere 3,452 1,933.12 190.44 20.22 210.66 1,722.46 
er ce Ce Semana rae ae 8,741 4,894.96 478.13 34.09 512.22 4,382.74 
a er era e 6,002 3,361.12 606.55 35.22 641.77 2,719.35 
SI os ns re hcl esd aim aton ale ne 5,135 2,875.60 338.55 31.98 370.53 2,505.07 
a ee rere 4,716 2,640.96 281.96 40.46 322.42 2,318.54 
Te er ae eee 3,562 1,994.72 207.54 12.67 220.21 1,774.51 
PE. ob Sosds dweswnsensad oe 3,695 2,069 . 20 165.49 14.34 151.15 1,918.05 
eee 9,452 5,293.12 560.35 21.78 582.13 4,710.99 
Eb. Diidindeedswetexwepnn 3,067 1,717 .52 190.56 27.93 218.49 1,499 .03 
ii ET TT eee 6,108 3,420.48 343.47 -15 343.62 3,076.86 
a RS Ree ee ee 7,079 3,964.24 412.85 9.81 422.66 3,541.58 
EEE Sita orice aawesesowed 5,672 3,176.32 354.89 11.90 342.99 2,833 .33 
ST NG 6005S chew ora pwn swans 1,601 896.56 95.09 3.67 91.42 805.14 
ce Lt a ne eee 15,797 8,846.32 1,255.13 192.13 1,447 . 26 7,399 .06 
i ee ee 5,655 3,166.80 441.92 81.72 523.64 2,643 .16 
INOFUNUIIUOTINMD 2... sccvscecce 3,770 2,111.20 127.76 81.64 46.12 2,065.08 
PED oo dak th nvecccdoveees 4,332 2,425.92 343.48 53.67 397.15 2,028.77 
EE gnc 5 Pie RDO eu aan aewse 4,353 2,437.68 307.05 24.76 331.81 2,105.87 
WD 50s de RTS coe ETH 5,190 2,906 . 40 288 .05 12.50 300.55 2,605.85 
PUI Sade nea 8a owen weal 6,057 3,391.92 290.88 15.70 306.58 3,085.34 
PION as 5.0.4s suse deiomeens 16,272 9,112.32 842.83 64.71 907.54 8,204.78 
IN Fonds cpa cieusictunes sacs 2,367 1,325.52 87.64 2.29 85.35 1,240.17 
Prince Bdward .....cccccccces 5,128 2,871.68 337 .96 27.33 365.29 2,506.39 
PE SE b66.<deaccunceaws 4,213 2,359 . 28 471.50 85.88 385.62 1,973.66 
Pee BD 6 ond den Seddseas 4,671 2,615.76 259.35 25.28 284.63 2,331.13 
Primed Wit .oc.cckcsdsaces 3,914 2,191.84 325.02 14.90 339 .92 1,851.92 
NN cick aAcirnineschtnn athe a ners 4,995 2,797 . 20 347.62 15.16 362.78 2,434.42 
ee ee 2,443 1,368.08 151.82 15.78 136.04 1,232.04 
ERIE raens Serna see 2,375 1,330.00 119.40 2.69 122.09 1,207.91 
ND bashes wide bow eens ote 7,416 4,152.96 533.68 54.71 588.39 3,564.57 
POND 6. oii idscckcddwerueess 7,084 3,967.04 530.96 36.50 567. 46 3,399 .58 
SI. o50.5 4 connie naire lac 8,952 5,013.12 715.70 15.62 731.32 4,281.80 
INS Ain. 3: 3 ise ple mn aaane eats 7,706 4,315.36 469 .67 14.56 484.23 3,831.13 
0 Ee eee mae 9,885 5,535.60 452.47 15.41 437.06 5,098.54 
SII © 5.66 wee criemarew eats 6,029 3,376.24 491.58 51.68 543.26 2,832.98 
I Faso fare: oul calne toi uc Soe Wid wii 6,882 3,853 .92 546.47 21.14 567.61 3,286.31 
POO ck oo ivkiescciscuaens 8,370 4,687.20 600.61 28.68 629.29 4,057.91 
Ore err 3,414 1,911.84 171.79 16.76 188.55 1,723.29 
i, ES ee ee ene 2,664 1,491.84 129.24 13.48 142.72 1,349.12 
A sco teats Kin eee aie iene 3.045 1,705.20 196.52 14.62 211.14 1,494.06 
SE ove Mik tedh a ee alive ats 4,181 2,341.36 333.13 18.24 351.37 1,989.99 
DEE, Sed wdecwensareeaeaks 7,900 4,424.00 607 .32 21.13 628.45 3,795.55 
MN: Sew ae ricteheme ba wewaieas 2.656 1,487.36 162.82 5.45 157.37 1,329.99 
I. os 4c ce dee ncereewox 1,144 640.64 77.83 8.95 68.88 571.76 
OE ioc Kinserennccekes 10,233 5,730.48 707.81 69.60 777.41 4,953.07 
WOStIMOTOIANG «2. ..nccccees os 3,085 1,727.60 186.07 24.73 210.80 1,516.80 
WEN 5 ibis b3 Wessend e's wane eran 10,986 6,152.16 855.43 176.77 678.66 5,473.50 


WE, chiar dees kote pa paleen 6,313 3,535, 28 447.37 32.57 479.94 3,055.34 
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Balance Total Balance 
Due on Overcharge Deduc- After 
Cities and School Apportion- Pensions Pensions Pensions tions for Deducting 
Counties Population ment 1918-1919 1917-1918 1917-1918 Pensions Pensions 
MG cca psaie diye ola anlar xaw a ae hes 2,613 1,463.28 128.85 3.55 132.40 1,330.88 
Total. Counties ...............539,283 $301,998.48 $35,108.53 $2,437.45 $484.69 $37,061.29 $264,837.19 
CITIES 
PEEUNEEED Shc ceiiastenleveewes 4,333 $ 2,426 48 $ 336.55 $ 12.91 $ 349.46 $ 2,077.02 
BENIN 5. Siena bce occas obinen ec ocnlees 1,758 984.48 226.57 17.92 244.49 739.99 
I: UNNBI o in asgie sews giere ars Sew es 857 479 .92 89.37 9.70 99.07 380.85 
Charlottesville .....ccccsccscc. S008 1,975.68 287.55 13.36 300.91 1,674.77 
Cet PORES. sce i vic ve cewcesss 1,505 842.80 192.37 27.16 219.53 623.27 
I sox odio sad ate dee avnlelg a 3,172 2,896.32 557.26 15.45 572.71 2,323.61 
PRGGCTICRODUTE 665s cteseececcs 1,627 911.12 136.12 5.61 141.73 769.39 
re 1,310 733.60 161.28 2.90 164.18 569.42 
DO i rr re 1,349 755.44 208.31 27.66 235.97 519.47 
ee ee re er 6,965 3,900.40 1,144.49 101.60 1,246.09 2,654.31 
PIOMREE TROWE bocce cicctcvnees 5,210 2,917.60 774.26 187.63 961.89 1,955.71 
NI re ae Sina Sad sae SARA eS 19,800 11,088.00 3,521.70 651.02 4,172.72 6,915.28 
DE vo icuweucw eis o eceaey 6,208 3,476.48 764.17 89.02 853.19 2,623.29 
PIECE Sidsciviow cue ses ew aan 7,852 4,397.12 950.23 188.30 1,138.53 3,258 .59 
Ee en area ee er ey 1,181 661.36 101.10 4.74 105.84 555.52 
III a dacs rors aie ae eeesree ea 34,944 19,568.64 6,801.58 604.43 7,406.01 12,162.63 
SS ere rrr er ee 9,121 5,107.76 1,390.83 163.95 1,554.78 3,552.98 
| RAC err cr Te er er 3,022 1,692.32 234.33 26.35 260.68 1,431.64 
Pr re ere rr ice 2,262 1,266.72 267.84 58.98 326.82 939.90 
Dos ee 378 211.68 55.80 $ 13.55 42.25 169.43 
DOO, Sica dee ce vnernewrnes 1,261 706.16 140.24 22.02 162.26 543.90 
OE GON oss io Siac sc cveneoaes 119,643 $ 67,000.08 $18,341.95 $2,230.71 $ 13.55 $20,559.11 $ 46,440.97 
oS a) errr 658,926 $368,998.56 $53,450.48 $4,668.16 $498.24 $57,620.40 $311,378.16 
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Important Requirements of Geography Teaching 





BESSIE L. ASHTON, Farmville State Normal 





Preparation of the Teacher. 


Without a doubt the greatest weakness in 
geography teaching to-day is the lack of trained 
teachers. This has been said many times be- 
fore and it must be said repeatedly until school 
authorities, as well as the teachers, realize that 
geography can be taught no better by an un- 
prepared teacher than history or algebra can. 
This deficiency is met with in the elementary, 
secondary, and higher schools,—wherever ge- 
ography is taught. Assigning any subject to 
the unprepared prolongs the life of ‘‘lesson 
hearing’’ and postpones indefinitely the era of 
real teaching. The day has long since passed 
when any one ean teach geography satisfactor- 
ily. There has come a change not only in the 
subject, but also in-the attitude of the public 
toward it and in their appreciation of its value. 
The great war has‘done much to teach us the 
value of geography, and geographical condi- 
tions must be taken into account if the settle- 
ment is to be satisfactory and permanent. 

To meet the demands of the present day the 
teacher must have a sufficient knowledge of the 
main facts and principles of physical geography 
to interpret a region studied,—to tell how it 
came to be, what changes it is passing through, 
and the consequent effect on man and his ac- 
tivities. This knowledge is necessary in the 
study of the locality in primary geography, and 
in the regional geography of the higher grades. 

If correct and vivid pictures which will 
stimulate the imagination and leave a lasting 
impression on the mind of the child are to be 
presented, the meager text must be supplement- 
ed by clear and accurate descriptions. The 
right kind of descriptive geography makes the 
subject alive and interesting to children. It is 
the life side that interests them most, and yet 
our text-books are barren indeed in this re- 
spect. Geographical readers and magazines go 
far in meeting the need and should be used 
freely, but the paucity of such material in many 


of the common schools means that such in- 
formation as is needed, vital as it is, if present- 
ed at all, must be furnished by the teacher. 

A knowledge of the purpose of geography is 
necessary, also, if the work is to be efficient. 
If the work is aimless, much valuable time is 
wasted. It must be remembered that the train- 
ing of the child is the most important thing to 
be accomplished. The memorizing of a certain 
amount of geographical information is only a 
small part of the end to be attained. The train- 
ing of the reasoning faculties, the development 
of the imagination, the awakening of an inter- 
est in one’s surroundings, the cultivation of the 
habit of inquiry, the increasing of the ability 
to apply the knowledge gained, and the creation 
of a world-wide sympathy with other péoples 
and an appreciation of the problems they must 
meet, all demand attention on the part of the 
teacher. 


Emphasis of Relations. 


As the essence of geography is the study of 
relations, geography teaching that does not em- 
phasize this phase of the subject is poor indeed. 
Why learn that Norway has high mountains 
and heavy precipitation if the significance of 
these facts to the people is not noted? The im- 
portance of the resulting glaciers in reducing 
the habitable area of land and in feeding the 
streams and giving them a uniform flow and of 
the water-power thus created and controlled, 
especially in a country deficient in other power 
resources, is worthy of serious study. One of 
the reasons geography seems uninteresting to 
some children is because the relations between 
the geographic conditions and the activities of 
man have never been brought to their attention. 
Stripped of the close association between cause 
and effect, the facts of geography seem so num- 
erous and so isolated and unassociated that the 
attempt to master them appears a hopeless and 
useless task. If the controlling influences are 
used as a center around which 


geographic 
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facts may be grouped, the amount of informa- 
tion to be memorized is greatly reduced, the 
pupil’s interest in the subject is increased, and 
the opportunity for reasoning is made manifold. 


The Solving of Problems. 

It has been said that to think clearly and 
accurately is one of the most important results 
to be gained from edueation. In geography 
training along this line ean be obtained best 
through the solving of definite problems. Well 
stated problems focus the attention and give 
a motive for study. The solving of problems 
leads the student to organize geographie facts, 
to make comparisons and arrive at conclusions, 
and to investigate new lines of thought. Items 
of information hitherto unrelated take on new 
meaning when reviewed in the light of their 
bearing on the problem to be solved. To answer 
adequately the question ‘‘Why does Holland 
have so many windmills?’’ ‘‘Why is Great 
Britain the greatest coal exporter in the 
world?’’ or ‘‘What has made Argentina the 
strongest country in South America?’’ requires 
as great a mental effort as to solve a difficult 
problem in arithmetic. Solving such problems 
during the recitation holds the attention of the 
pupils, and the assignment of definite problems 
to be worked out independently aids in teach- 
ing correct habits of study. 


.° 


The Careful Assignment of Lessons. 

If satisfactory results are to be obtained from 
independent study by children, the assignment 
must be made with care. Children are quick 
to catch the spirit of the teacher, and if the 
assignment is passed over as if it is of little 
consequence, it will receive a correspondingly 





During Vacation Get U.S. Government 
Employment 


Vacation is here. You will have much time which 
you are either to waste entirely, or to use to your ad- 
vantage. Why not utilize it to get into the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Service, either as a clerk in Washington, D. C., 
or at some city in your neighborhood? The 1920 census 
will need over 4,000. Hundreds of other positions at 
$1,000 to $1,600 a year are now open. Examinations 
will be held throughout the country July goth and 
August 6th. 

Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. G260, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list and description of posi- 
tions open, schedule showing places of examinations 
and sample examination questions. Do this at once, as 
the time is short. 


small amount of attention. An assignment of 
a certain number of pages carries with it no 
definite task, except the reading over of the 
lesson, and the child has the right to feel he 
has met the requirement by so doing. Such an 
assignment as ‘‘The next lesson will be about 
agriculture in Russia’’ is indefinite. No goal 
has been set. Will merely learning the names 
of the crops produced be sufficient, or should 
how and where they are produced be included? 
The child does not analyze it in this way, but 
such an assignment is nevertheless vague. For 
this reason the statement of a problem is of 
much importance. It limits the task, holds the 
interest, and calls for thought and judgment. 
The problem might be stated as follows: ‘‘ Why 
is agriculture the most important occupation 
of the people of Russia?’’, or ‘‘In what ways is 
agriculture in Russia and in the United States 
alike, and in what ways is it unlike in the two 
eountries?’’ All of the unfamiliar points which 
are too difficult for the children to answer with- 
out help should be cleared away during the 
class discussion, and the problem stated at the 
close. Better results can be obtained if a study 
period follows immediately in which the answer 
can be worked out, for the interest is at its 
height then and children are impatient and 
ready to perform a definite task which they 
understand and in which they are interested. 


Use of Supplementary Material. 


Geography is so vast that it is impossible to 
put within the covers of one text-book more 
than a small part of the subject matter that 
should be known by an individual. The best 
of texts, from necessity, touch only the most 
important phases, and it is the teacher’s busi- 
ness to enrich the bare outline by adding to it. 
The more meager the text, the more necessary 
this supplementary work becomes. Geographic 
readers, systematically used and used with a 
definite purpose, usually enable the child to 
gain a correct and definite mental picture of the 
phase of geography being studied, which would 
be impossible from the text alone. The child 
not only gains a more vivid and correct mental 
picture, but, by the use of outside sources, he 
comes to realize the vastness of the subject and 
to learn where much that he wants to know can 
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be found. A part of the child’s training should 
be how to use reference books, gazetteers, gov- 
ernment reports, ete. Magazines and newspa- 
pers can be used in a similar way and, as these 
sources are easily available to him at any time, 
he is encouraged to continue his study of 
geography after leaving school. 

Maps are indispensable in the teaching of 
geography. Beside their importance in the de- 
termination of location, distance, and direction, 
they offer unlimited opportunity for the exer- 
cise of the reasoning faculties. Given a physi- 
eal map of a continent, a pupil in the sixth or 
seventh grade should be able to determine, to 
a very large degree, the activities of the people 
of a particular region from its location in lati- 
tude, its surroundings, and the surface and 
drainage features shown on the map. Every 
school should have as a minimum equipment 
in wall maps, physical maps of each of the con- 
tinents and political maps of the world and of 
the United States. 

The use of pictures, especially in the lower 
grades, is a very great help. They are some- 
times the means of introducing to the small 
child a hitherto unfamiliar phase of geography, 


showing more clearly than words what the les- 
son is intended to teach. Not all pictures are 
equally valuable, however, and the selection 
and interpretation of pictures require skill and 
care. To be of value the picture should show 
something distinctive and significant which 
applies to the locality represented. Post-cards, 
magazines, and much advertising matter fur- 
nish valuable pictures at small cost to the 
teacher. 


Note. The following, which can be obtained 
at a reasonable price, will be very helpful to 
the teacher of geography. 


For supplementary reading. Geographical 
and Industrial Studies, volumes on _ Asia, 
Europe, South America, and the United States, 
by Nellie B. Allen. Published by Ginn and 


Co., New York. 


For suggestive problems and reference. New 
Geographies, First and Second Books, by Tarr 
and MeMurry. Published by the Macmillan 
Co., New York. 

For helpful pictures and text. The National 
Geographic Magazine. Published by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


The Question Box 
Principles of Education Made Practical 





Advisory Editor JOS. E. AVENT, Professor of Education, State Normal School, East Radford, Va. 





The questions below were asked by real Virginia 
teachers and are here answered for the benefit of all 
the readers of THE JouRNAL. Any teacher desiring 
help in the solution of any educational or teaching 
problems, may feel free to write Professor Avent for 
aid in regard thereto. 

1. Should small children go home when their les- 
sons are over?—Mabel Campbell, Lebanon, Va. 

Answer. If the children live close enough to the 
school house to go home by themselves, they should 
be permitted to go home. If not, they should stay 
till their larger brothers and sisters go, so that these 
small children may have the proper protection along 
the way. 

2. Should first, second, and third grade children 
have school work to do at home when they are in 
school three, four, or five hours each day?—Eva Sue 
Sutherland, Galazr, Va. 

Answer. They should not have much work to do 
at home. However, as one of the big aims of work 
at school is to prepare for work by one’s self, it is 
well to have a little of it done. 


3. What devices may be used to keep children busy 
that come to school all day?—Rema Hull, Wythe- 
ville, Va. 


Answer. Write to Milton Bradley and Company, 
Philadelphia, for their catalogue of such devices , 
look over it and you will find a list of many useful 
devices. 


4. Would you divide the playground, giving the boys 
one side and the girls the other?—Elsie Henegar, 
Saltville, Va. 


Answer. If you have a small school and the chil- 
dren themselves are not large, it is not necessary to 
divide the grounds, as you suggest. However, if they 
are many or large, it is better to divide them into two 
play groups. In either case, you will accomplish 
great good by supervising their plays, not as dictator, 
but as an encourager and suggester of new plays 
when ordinary plays grow old. Even teach new 
plays. If the boys and girls use different parts of 
the grounds, you may alternate between the two 
groups. 
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School News 





RADFORD STATE NORMAL. 


Miss Dora A States, a graduate of the Ohio State 
University and Master of Arts of Teachers, College, 
has been employed as teacher of Rural Education 
and one of the teachers to give courses in District 
Supervision. Miss States has had a large experience 
in a number of institutions in the Middle West, 
having done work in various State institutions for 
the training of rural teachers. 

Prof. W. R. Bowers, who has been studying in 
Columbia University and Teachers’ College for more 
than a year, will return to the Normal School in 
June and take up his work in the summer quarter 
and the next regular session. Professor Bowers has 
been giving especial attention to the best methods 
of teaching mathematics in the elementary and high 
schools. 

The work in agriculture, school gardening and ru- 
ral problems during the summer quarter will be 
given by Professor H. C. Graybeal, who is specializ- 
ing in this work in Cornell University. 

Radford Normal has always given much attention 
to the training of teachers for the rural schools. It 
has recently been designated as the institution for 
the training of rural specialists in addition to the 
other regular courses that will continue to be given 
in the institution. 

This institution will soon publish a very attrac- 
tive booklet of views showing the various interests 
and activities in this institution. This booklet is a 
sort of story in picture of the various phases of the 
work carried on in this school. These booklets are 
for free distribution about July Ist. 


FREDERICKSBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Normal School had as its guests the first week 
in May the Home Economic Association of Tidewater 
Virginia. There were about twenty-five earnest 
workers here for the purpose of helping each other 
in trying to reach schools and homes and to make 
attractive this very vital phase of education. Speak- 
ers came from the National Department of Educa- 
tion and from the various colieges of Virginia to 
make talks and give suggestions to the home demon- 
strators. 

One of the most enjoyable events given by the 
Glee Club was on the evening of the 9th, when an 
operetta, Hiawatha’s Childhood, was presented in the 
auditorium of Russell Hall. This operetta was taken 
from the text by Henry W. Longfellow and set to 
music by Bessie M. Whitely. 

The Glee Club is under the efficient direction of 
Miss Edith M. Keller, head of the department of 


public school music, and she was ably assisted on 
this occasion by Miss Grace Houchen, who directed 
the dancing, and by Miss Maria Walters, the cos- 
tuming. 

The English classes of the Junior High School of 
the Normal School entertained the school last Thurs- 
day afternoon with a Hawthorne Pageant. This was 
shown in the open air theater in the grove. The en- 
tire pageant was a thoroughly enjoyable and profita- 
ble entertainment. 

On the 26th of May the Devereaux Players delight- 
ed the Normal School community with three per- 
formances. Three one-act plays were given in the 
afternoon: Indian Summer, by Meilhac and Halvey, 
a matrimonial comedy; The Bear, by Anton Tchek- 
hoff, a comedy of Russian peasant life, and The 
Stranger, by August Strindberg, a collegiate play. 
For the evening an intense three-act Spanish drama, 
The Great Galeoto, by Jose Echegary, was admirably 
given. 

Miss Edith M. Keller spent the week-end in Wash- 
ington visiting the music departments in the pub- 
lic schools. 

Mr. B. Y. Tyner was in Richmond last Saturday in 
the interest of the intelligence test work sent out 
by the State. This test work at the Normal was 
done under the direction of the educational depart- 
ment and by the seniors. 


FARMVILLE STATE NORMAL. 
May 20, 1919. 


During the first week in May the Home Demon- 
stration Extension agents held their district meet- 
ing at the school. They were roomed in one of the 
school cottages, took their meals in the school din- 
ing room and were given the freedom of the place. 
The following were in attendance: Miss Massey, of 
Mecklenburg; Miss Cave, of Roanoke ; Miss Rosson, 
of Bedford; Miss Bell, of Appomattox; Mrs. Camp- 
bell, of Pittsylvania; Miss St. John, of Rustburg; 
Miss Rohan, of Danville; Miss Tounley, of Blacks- 
burg; Miss Logan, of Blacksburg, Miss Keone, of 
Washington; Miss Moffett, of Augusta; Miss Hagy, 
of Prince Edward; Miss Agnew, of Blacksburg; Mrs. 
Richardson, of Richmond; Mrs. Irving, of Richmond ; 
Miss Cook, of Lynchburg; Miss Clark, of Washing- 
ton; Miss Bennett, of Blackstone; Mrs. Wallace, of 
Nottoway, and the following gentlemen attended at 
some time during the meeting: Dr. Roy K. Flana- 
gan, of Richmond; Mr. Treakle and Mr. McGill, of 
Blacksburg. 

The visitors were tendered a reception in the home 
economics department, at which time they had the 
opportunity of meeting the faculty of the school. 
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On May 8th Miss Olga Ihlsing, of Washington, ad- 
dressed the students in the interests of the Woman’s 
Land Army Service. 

The thirty-fifth session of the school will close on 
June 3d. At that time the first degree class will be 
graduated. Six young ladies will take the degree of 
bachelor of science in education; Misses Ruth Gre- 
ory, of Norfolk, Va.; Laura Meredith, of Lawrence- 
ville, Va.; M. Shannon Morton, of Clarksville, Va.; 
Janet Hope Peek, of Hampton, Va.; Catharine B. 
Riddle, of Norfolk, Va., and Katharine Timberlake, of 
Orange, Va. 

The diploma class will number one hundred and 
twenty-four. The first honor in this class goes to 
Miss Edna E. Putney, of Farmville, and the second 
honor to Miss Maude Townsend, of Manquin, Va. 
The first honor in the degree class was awarded to 
Miss Gregory. 

On May 23d and 24th Clifford Devereux and his 
players delighted a large audience with two evening 
performances and a matinee; these players have 
visited the school several times and their coming is 
always looked forward to with eagerness by the 
school and the citizens of the town and surrounding 
country. They presented on this visit “Love and 
Geography,” “The Great Galeoto” and three one-act 
comedies. 

Prospects for the summer school are good; students 
are enrolling rapidly and there is a good percentage 
of new students among the number. 


WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE. 


Friday, May the 9th, President Lyon G. Tyler de- 
livered an address before the New York Historical 
and Genealogical Society in New York City. 


Dr. Josef R. Geiger, professor of philosophy and 
associate professor of education, has accepted a 
position on the faculty of Roanoke College for the 
summer session. 


Dr. James S. Wilson delivered an address on “Poe 
and the Imagists” before the Raven Society of the 
University of Virginia, Saturday, May 17th. 


Mrs. H. E. Bennett has received a cablegram from 
Professor Bennett saying that he is sailing for Ameri- 
ca. Professor Bennett, who is on leave of absence 
from the college, has been in France for eighteen 
months as an educational Y. M. C. A. secretary. He 
was one of the organizers of the A. E. F. University. 
Professor Bennett will teach education in the Wil- 
liam and Mary summer school. 


Among the recent additions to the college library 
is a collection of books presented by Dr. Tyler and 
consisting of several hundred volumes, many of them 
very valuable. A large number of these books are on 
political economy and history. 
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May the 2d Dr. Caroline F. Tupper and Professor 
Edith Baer represented the College of William and 
Mary at the fiftieth anniversary celebration at Hamp- 
ton Institute. The following day they took luncheon 
with Mr. Taft at the Commonwealth Club, Richmond. 

May the 9th, Miss Tupper and Miss Baer attended 
the conference of high schools at Charlottesville. At 
the evening session Miss Baer spoke on the Smith- 
Hughes bill for rural schools. Miss Tupper addressed 
the students at St. Anne’s School. 


May the 12th, Miss Tupper was entertained at 
Swarthmore College, where she was greatly pleased 
with the condition under which co-education is work- 
ing. 

Announcement has been made of the resignations 
of Professors W. H. Keeble and James Southall Wil- 
son, to take effect at the end of the present session. 
Professor Keeble has accepted the chair of physics 
at Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, While Dr. Wil- 
son goes to the University of Virginia as Edgar Allan 
Poe Professor of English. 


UNIVERSITY 


The Hon. George Gordon Battle, a prominent law- 
yer of New York City, and an alumnus of the Uni- 
versity, delivered a very able and interesting address 
in Cabell Hall on Saturday, April 12th, when the 
forces of the University assembled to celebrate 
Founder’s Day. During the exercises President 
Alderman announced a gift of $10,000 from Mr. and 
Mrs. Farrell Dabney Minor, of Beaumont, Texas, as a 
permanent endowment for the law library of the 
University ; and a gift of $155,000 from Paul Good- 
loe McIntire, ’79, for the purpose of establishing and 
endowing a school of fine arts in the University. Art, 
architecture and music will be taught in this new 
school, the establishment of which will add material- 
ly to the usefulness of the University. 


OF VIRGINIA. 


President Alderman has been named chairman of 
a committee appointed by the United States Bureau 
of Education in connection with the survey of edu- 
cation in the State of Alabama. He has been reap- 
pointed by President Wilson as a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the United States Naval Acad- 
emy for the year 1920-’21, and he has also been made a 
member of the Advisory Council of the United States 
on Educational Preparation for Foreign Service. 


Associate Professor Lindsay Rogers will give two 
courses in the summer session of Columbia Univer- 
sity this year. His under-graduate lectures will be on 
“The Future of the American Nation;”’ the title of the 
graduate course to be offered by Dr. Rogers is 
“Some Recent Theories of the State.” 


The Bureau of Appointments of the University has 
been re-organized, with Professor J. L. Manahan as 
The other members are Professors Ivey F. 
Any 


director. 
Lewis, Charles G. Maphis and J. C. Metcalf. 
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persons now engaged in teaching, especially in sec- 
ondary schools and colleges, are entitled to the ser- 
vices of the bureau without cost, as are also those 
students who desire to enter upon educational work. 
Notices of vacancies in secondary schools, normal 
schools, and colleges are now on file in the office of 
the bureau. Teachers and prospective teachers in- 
terested in securing positions should write for appli- 
eation forms. School authorities needing teachers or 
knowing of vacancies are invited to write to the Bu- 
reau of Appointments, J. L. Manahan, Director, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 


HARRISONBURG STATE NORMAL. 


The last weeks of the winter session of the Har- 
risonburg Normal School are filled with occupations 
and happenings both academic and social. Examina- 
tions are of course largely in the foreground; but 
odds and ends of all sorts are being gathered up and 
put in order; preparations made for commencement; 
exchanges of farewell parties, picnics, etc., are taking 
place between groups of seniors and their much-loved 
critic-teachers of the training school, and also among 
the several classes. 

The commencement exercises will begin on June 
6th with the senior class play; on Sunday, June 8th, 
the commencement sermon will be preached in the 
United Brethren Church of Harrisonburg by Rev. 


+ “ <i. ~ 


J. H. Funk, D.D., of Dayton, Ohio; the final exer- 
cises, conferring of degrees and delivery of diplomas, 
will take place on Tuesday, June 10th. Dr. Henry 
Louis Smith, President of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, will make the address. The graduating class 
numbers 107 this year and includes ten students who 
will receive the degree of bachelor of science. 


Many of the alumnae are expected to attend com- 
mencement; and the attractive suite of nine studios 
in Harrison Hall, recently fitted up for the music 
department, will be given over to these visitors for 
class meetings, etc. A reception will be held for the 
alumnae by the faculty in the Social Hall of the Y. 
W. C. A., also just finished and furnished. The Y. 
W. C. A. rooms also include an auditorium, and a 
little fire-proof kitchen which opens into a cosy din- 
ing room where the girls may make themselves at 
home. 

This week closes a successful year of work in the 
rural schools of Rockingham county by the Normal 
School seniors under the supervision of Miss Sale. 
Work in domestic science and drawing has been 
carried on in seven schools, academic work in one; 
the classes have been large and interested; and the 
co-operation of principals, teachers, and patrons has 
been closer than ever before. 


Judging from the advance enrollment, the summer 
session of this school, beginning on June 16th, will 
have a record-breaking attendance. 





Teachers’ Reading Circles. 


; publishers. 


} GINN AND 


‘ 70 FIFTH AVENUE 








Two Important Books for Teachers 


| Palmer’s Play Life in the First Eight Years 


: All kindergartners, teachers in the lower grades, and playground workers will find this 
book rich in helpful ideas. It treats in detail in their logical places in the child’s growth, his 
interest in language and stories, play and games, handwork and dramatization. 


x + 281 pages, $1.40 


} Curtis’s Play and Recreation for the 
| Open Country 


Contains a wealth of definite and helpful suggestions for the organization of recreation 
in the rural home, the rural school, and the rural community, and describes recreational 
experiments that have proved successful in different parts of the country. Adopted in 1915 
‘ for the Virginia Teachers’ Reading Course and widely adopted for use in other State 


265 pages, profusely illustrated, $1.32 


If you are interested in these and in other valuable books for teachers, please write the 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Plan to use them in your school at the beginning of the new school 
year in September. Promise yourself that your girls and boys shall 
know something of the WORLD’S GREATEST PICTURES. 


‘The Perry Pictures 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 

THREE-QUARTER CENT SIZE. 3x34. 40 for 
30 cents; 75 cents per hundred. . 

CENT-AND-A-HALF SIZE. 
1.50 per hundred. 

BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS. 7x9. 
for 15 or more. 

Send 50 Cents for 25 Common Birds and a very brief de- 
scription of each. 

LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. Art Subjects. $1.25 for one; 
$1.00 each for two or more; 10 for $9.50. Portraits 
$1.25 each. 


PLACE AT LEAST ONE BEAUTIFUL PICTURE ON YOUR 
SCHOOLROOM WALLS THIS MONTH. 
It will mean much to the girls and boys—and to you. 
We furnish beautiful pictures at $1.00 each for two or more. Each 
picture is on paper 22x28 inches, including the white margin. 
Select from these ten: 


SIR GALAHAD (Very popular) 
THE MILL '(Almost as popular) ‘ P 
THE SHEPHERDESS: (Attractive) 
BABY STUART 
“CAN’T YOU TALK?’ (Cute) 


For 40 or more. 


51%4x8. For 20 or more. 20 for 30 cents; 


Two Cents Each 


THE ANGELUS 
THE GLEANERS (One of Millet’s best) 
SISTINE MADONNA (Woerld famous) 
SPRING, by Corot (Beavwtiful for the 
SONG OF THE LARK (Effective) 
Send $1.25 for Sir Galahad or $2.00 for any two. 


Home) 


of 1600 miniature illustrations and 3 pictures for 
Catalogue a dime. (Please do not send for the catalogue with- 
out sending the dime.) 





Millet 
14x17, 


Feeding Her Birds 


Send $1.00 for this beautiful picture, 
with no white margin. 





A Customer Writes : 
“Received the picture of Sir Galahad and 
was thoroughly pleased.’ 





The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 14, Malden, Mass. 











* 





The Virginia Journal of Education is Printed in the Office of 


Whittet (@ Shepperson 


Printers 


11-15 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Besides work of this character, they are prepared to undertake 
almost anything that can be printed—School Catalogues, 


Annuals, Programmes, tationery, etc. 





ENQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED 
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Southern Teachers’ Agency 
W.H. JONES, Mgr. 
COLUMBIA, S.C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


THREE OFFICES—ONE SERVICE 


under same management, closely co-operating and 
covering intensively the entire South. One enroll- 
ment registers in all. A new booklet, “LOOKING 
FORWARD,” telling all about Southern Opportuni- 


RICHMOND, VA. 








ties, if requested. 











37th 


OLDEST NATIONAL AGENCY 


Year LARGEST CENTRALIZED AGENCY 
NATIONAL SERVICE 


Meet Us in Milwaukee at the N. E. A. 


During the N. E. A. meeting in Milwaukee, we shall 
have a booth near the postoffice, registration and infor- 
mation desk in Machinery Hall. If looking for a posi- 
tion or a teacher, be sure to call upon us. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


General Offices, Evanston, Il. 





THE ACME TEACHERS’ AGENCY uses unique methods 
that enable it to place great numbers of the best teachers 
in a large territory, with promotion in place and salary. 
Write for copy of Professional Progress, 1131 Healey Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 














o> 
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Teachers Everywhere : 
Should Read 
; The Saturday Evening Post ; 
Weekly, $2.00 per year 


By subscribing by the year, you will be sure of 


receiving your magazine regularly. Send orders 


$ Vircinta JouRNAL oF Epucation, Richmond, Va. ? 














e 


‘ , 
” omens ° . 
; °- o> 
SOCIAL WORKERS WANTED 
There is a pressing need today for social work- 
ers in— 
Health Education Juvenile Courts 7 


Rural Community Work 
Charity Organization 


Industrial Service 

¢ Community Service 

Visiting Teachers Travelers’ Aid 

Child Welfare ted Cross Home Service 

Recreation and Play- Social Work with 
Grounds. Churches 


¢ THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK AND PUBLIC + 
HEALTH 
In Richmond offers courses training for these po- 
sitions. Next session begins October Ist. 
For information write DR. H. H. HIBBS, JB., 
¢ Director, 1112 Capitol Street, Richmond, Va. 


2 
? 
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The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


‘NO ADVANCE FEE NECESSARY 
ADDRESS 
The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


At General National Headquarters 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Il. 


igh School, N ], Commercial, Colle 
HOME STUD Y ee Contemee 


Teachers’ Professional College, - - Washington, D. C. 
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New-World Science Series 
Edited by John W. Ritchie 


SCIENCE OF PLANT LIFE 


A High School Botany treating of the Plant in its 
Relation to its environment, 


By E. N. TRANSEAU 


Professor of Botany, Ohio State University 


r The fundamental aim of this text is to give the student 
an understanding of the plant as it lives. Environmental 4% 
3 factors are considered in such a way that they help to 
make clear the reasons which underlie many agricultural 
? practices. The author so arranges and presents his facts 
that the idea that the plant is alive and that it has a 
definite relation to every other living being is unescapable. 
j The teacher of botany will find an ally in this book. 
Every page carries its answer to that old query of pupils, 
‘“‘What is the use in studying botany?’’ Almost all the 
chapters are preceded by suggestions for laboratory and 
4 field work and are followed by practical problems. The 
exercises are varied enough to provide work for any class 4% 
- and they are adapted to the succession of seasons. The 
illustrations, the exercises, and the subjectg that receive 6§ 
distinctive treatment are not embroidered on the text; they 
are made a part of its warp and woof. 

In bringing out Science of Plant Life, publisher, printer, 
and artist have collaborated to produce a volume which in 
appearance and in every detail of manufacture is worthy 
of its content. The book is admirably adapted to meet 
P the needs of beginning students of botany everywhere, and 
it will prove helpful to all who wish to be intelligent 
@ about plants. 7 
viii + 344 pages. Price $1.48 





"ite. 

FIP World Book Company 
hee Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York ; 
ae 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


J 
’™ + 
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N. E. A. Milwaukee—June 30th-July 5th 


We cordially invite you to call upon us during the 
N. E. A. meeting. We shall have headquarters in 
Machinery Hall, Booth No. 3, near the Fifth Street 
entrance. Many calls are coming to us from Super- 
intendents who plan to attend this meeting. Let us 
arrange for conferences for you at Milwaukee. 




















FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


ERNEST E. OLP, Manager. 
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Draper Ss Sanitary ¢ Charles M. Robinson C. Custer Robinson 
. ° ‘ 
Adjustable Window Shades; | 
= - , 
NOTE THE GOOD POINTS Charles M. Robinson | 
OF OUR 
Architects 
Draper Shades 
ome Times-Dispatch Building, Arcade Building, 
dyjusta : ‘ _ 
J . Richmond, Va. Norfolk, Va. 
Permanent 
‘ Efficient 
Rapid 
q 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic } ‘ 
Durable ; . 
Essential 
Cees wee) Serviceable 
Please send us your inquiries. ; Schools, Hospitals, and Public Buildings. 
Special attention given to economies of me- ? 
chanical equipment of Institutions and Large ¢ 
uther O. Draper Shade Co i ; 
7 ‘ Buildings and to Conservation of Fuel. ‘ 
SPICELAND, IND. 
7 
aioe oo o + — + 
4 7 art M 
Free Scholarship to Virginia Students 
! I want a teacher in every County 
> 
of Virginia to Act as Agent : . d 
enandoah Collegiate Institute and { 
> - a 
} 
for the School of Music } 
‘ OF DAYTON, VA., OFFERS UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES ¢ 
TE CHERS TO STUDENTS FOR THE YEAR 1919-20 , 
‘ l \ P CO-EDUCATIONAL 3 
j COURSES OFFERED: : 
PROTECTIVE UNION Junior College, Scientific, Classical, Vocational, Teachers’, ‘ 
7 Normal, Preparatory, Bible, Expression, and Dramatic Art, 
‘ j Physical Culture, Domestic Science, Manual Arts, Fine { 
: Arts, Business College, and an excellent School of Music. 
° 4 All literary courses, except Junior College work, are 16- ? 
If you mean business > unit courses, and graduates of these courses are admitted > 
, write at once without examination to the Professional Courses of all the 
4 ; $ State Normal Schools, Technical Schools and Standard Col- ? 
4 7 leges and Universities. 
4 4 Largest School Orchestra in the State; two Pipe Organs ¢% 
, in use; 116th Regimental Band in France made up almost 
a > 
A. W. DAVIS, State Manager } eaclusively of cur BOTS. 
, SONGS OF THE PEOPLE, the best book of National ? 
Box 68 4 and State Songs published FREE if you write for our 
literature. 
RICHMOND, VA. Address 8. C. I. AND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Dayton, Virginia. 
. 7 7 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY, Educational Publishers 


NEW YORE BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


WALSH’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, by John H. Walsh, Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City; author of the Walsh Arithmetic Series. 

Even your girls will like this book, because it deals with real, living problems. Problems 
of the home, the farm, the store, the factory, the wage earner, the professional man, of in- 
terest alike to girls and boys, all treated in a way that will catch and hold interest. Teaches 
the fundamental principles of accounts and prepares for the formal study of bookkeeping. 
I'rom beginning to end the business way is emphasized. Teaches the student to change his 
motto from “Slow but Sure” to “Quick and Accurate.” Vitalize your arithmetic instruction 
by introducing this book next September. Attractively and substantially bound in cloth 504 
pages. 

CONSTRUCTIVE DICTATION, by Edward Hall Gardner, A. M., Associate Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of Wisconsin; author of “Effective Business Letters” and 
“New Collection Methods.” 

Mr. Gardner’s latest production will meet the approval of every teacher who believes in 
the idea of a closer correlation of the advanced shorthand and business correspondence in- 
struction. Every teacher of shorthand is aware of the tremendous influence dictation has 
upon the English of the student. Mr. Gardner has made his book an educational force instead 
of a mere collection of dictation material without rhyme or reason. The book teaches busi- 
ness English along with the acquirement of skill in the techniqee of shorthand writing. It is 
a pioneer book—sure to accomplish results. 376 pages, bound in cloth, illustrated, list price, 
$1.00. 

INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS, by Graham A. Laing, A. M., Instructor in Economics and 
History, University of California. 

A complete and vivid picture of modern economic organization. Deals extensively with 
our present-day banking system, including a thorough treatment of the Federal Reserve Act 
of 1913; foreign trade; theories of value and exchange; and economic conditions growing out 
of the war. Not a made-over college text-book, but written especially for high school pupils 
in language that they can understand. While the course is elementary, it is at the same 
time comprehensive, and lays a thorough foundation for the college course. Bound in cloth, 
400 pages. Ready June Ist. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S BOOKKEEPING EXERCISES, by Wallace E. Bartholomew, Specialist in 
Commercial Education, the University of the State of Mew York. 

No matter what system of bookkeeping you use, how much or how varied the material 
you need, these exercises can be used to practical advantage. The books contain exercises 
on all topics regarded as essentially fundamental in the teaching of bookkeeping, all within 
the range of the high school pupil’s ability. Exercises are grouped under topic heads, ar- 
ranged in the order in which the subjects are usually taught. Especially well adapted to 
drill and review. The accepted terminology of accounting applied throughout. In two parts, 
elementary and advanced. Bound in cloth, each part, 60c, list price. 


Send to our nearest office for complete list of our publications. 











George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Offers advanced degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy in 


Agricultural Education, Rural Economics, and allied subjects. Write for cata- 


logue and information. 
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Subscribe NOW}! 


for 


The Virginia Journal of Education 
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Superintendents—Teachers—All Educators 
Attending the N. E. A., June 29 to July 5 


We extend to you a personal invitation to stop off in Chicago on your way to or from Mil- 
waukee and visit the Agricultural Extension Department of the International Harvester Com- 
pany, sixth floor, Grant Park Building, 624 South Michigan Avenue. 

We will show you the ROTATION PLAN FOR VITALIZING THE TEACHING OF 
AGRICULTURE IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 


You will see how it works; what it does for the Pupils, the Teachers, the Community. 


_The Rotation Plan has been such a great success in 200 schools in Missouri that it has attracted 
nation-wide attention and is to be introduced into South Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas and Arkansas. 
Teachers using the Rotation Plan have had salary increases of from $10 to $40 a month. 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor of the “Journal of Education,’ Boston, says: 


“The Rotation Plan is the biggest idea in education since the time of Horace Mann, 
It is destined to vitalize our entire educational system.” 


We offer help to every educator, in whatever line he may be interested. 

We will take pleasure in showing you our Lecture Charts, Lantern Slides, and Moving Pic- 
ture films, covering a wide range of subjects, and in explaining our plan for loaning these to any 
one. 

You will see our Stencils for use in the Rotation Plan, and learn how to make your own charts. 

You will become familiar with our Visual Method of Instruction. 

We will take pleasure in showing you our pictures of Birds, Insects, Live Stock, Poultry, 
etc., prepared especially for schools. 

You will be interested in our large number of booklets and other literature on Agriculture, Live 
Stock, Home Economics, Sanitation, etc., particularly adapted for supplementary reading. 

We will endeavor to make your visit pleasant and profitable. We want to help you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Agricultural Extension Department, P. G. Holden, Director CHICAGO 
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State Normal School for Women 
East Radford, Virginia 





Offers standard courses for the training of teachers for the public schools of 
Virginia. Every course in the institution leads to a certificate, diploma or degree. 


Excellent courses in Household Arts, Manual Arts, Public School Music and 
other Special Courses. 


Courses for the training of District Supervisors and Specialists in Rural Educa- 
tion are offered. 


This institution also carries on various forms of Extension Work for the assist- 
ance of teachers, school officers, and all classes of educational and social workers. 


For Catalogue and Booklet of Views, write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President 
East Radford, Virginia 
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U . it f . . 8 Charlottesville 
niversity of Virginia, Viva. 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 
The following Departments of study are represented: 
I. THE COLLEGE j 
By virtue of the elective system undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- ‘ 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 
Special Courses for young men preparing to enter the Federal service are offered in Field Astronoa_, 
Automobile Engines, Industrial Motors, Topographical Drawing, Practical French, German and Spanish, 
Meteorology, Physical Geography, Wireless Telegra»hy and Signaling, Navigation, Plane Surveying, Pho- 
tography, Timber, International Law and Diplomacy, Military Science and Tactics. 
II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES { 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the.College. The 
degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
III. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. § 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. 
V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
VI. SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of high 
school principals, teachers and school administrators. ‘ 
' Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 
; duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. , 
' 
+-e- ~" ~ ~ *: ~" 








Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


and | 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Blacksburg, Virginia 


Sixteen degree courses in Agriculture, Engineering, General Science and Applied 
Science; two-year course in Agriculture, Farmers’ Winter Course, Industrial Course 
for Teachers of Trades, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. A four-year course in Ag- 
ricultural Education is offered for the first time during the session of 1918-19, for the 
training of teachers of Vocational Agriculture and leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Agricultural Education. 

Beginning June 23, 1919, a six-weeks’ short course, designed especially for graduates 
of Academic Colleges having had some experience in teaching, but wishing to qualify 
as teachers of agriculture, will be given. For further information with reference to 
this course apply to Professor D. S. Lancaster. 


Write to the Registrar for a catalogue. 


J. D. EGGLESTON, President 
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Fredericksburg State Normal School 
for Women 


Eighth Session Opens September 17th. 


Spacious grounds, handsome, new buildings, ample equipment, strong fac- 
ulty. 


Deserving Virginia girls may obtain free State scholarship. 
Following courses are offered: 

Course leading to teaching primary grades. 

Course leading to teaching intermediate and grammar grades. 
Course leading to teaching high school grades. 

4. Household Arts Course. 

Besides, Rural and Industrial Arts Subjects are offered. 


A strong course in Public School Music and the Locker System of Writing 
are included. 


Piano and Violin instruction given. 
Expenses exceedingly low. For Catalogue or View Book write 


E. H. RUSSELL, President, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Nm 
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Virginia Military Institute 


Collegiate, Technical, Military 





For information Address 


Post Adjutant, V. M. I. Lexington, Va. 
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MODERN HISTORY 


The new courses in history for high schools include modern history as a required sub- 
ject in either the first or the second year. A full year is to be devoted to the modern period, 
especially since 1789. Present-day conditions and problems are to be studied carefully and 
their development traced, and social and economic history is to be strongly emphasized. 
Old text-books in medieval and modern history, even though repaired and readjusted, do not 
meet these new requirements. 


Ashley: Modern European Civilization 


This new book has three especially important points of superiority: 


(1) It is really a modern history. Over 80 per cent of the space is given to the his- 
tory since 1789, nearly 60 per cent to the history since 1849. The Great War and present 
conditions in Europe occupy the four concluding chapters. 


(2) It gives a larger amount of material on social and economic conditions and 
development than any other high school text-book in this subject. It is a history of peoples 
rather than of dynasties or oligarchies. 


(3) It is a text-book for the early years of the high school, written by a high school 
teacher for high school pupils. Its simple style, careful organization, and adequate equip- 
ment make it by far the easiest of text-books in modern history. (Adopted for exclusive 
use in two states and many cities since January I, 1919.) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New -York 











State Normal School for Women 


HARRISONBURG, VA. 


A high grade professional institution, maintained by the State of Virginia for 


the preparation of teachers. 


Courses leading to teaching in the kindergarten, primary grades, grammar 


grades, and high school. 


Specially selected by the State Board of Education and the Federal Board for 


Vocational Education to train teachers in Home Economics under the Smith- 
Hughes law; and a four-year college course in Home Economics is offered for this 
purpose, for the completion of which the B. S. Degree is awarded. 


Conducted on the quarterly system and open forty-eight weeks in the year 


’ 


including two summe;y terms of six weeks each. 


Tuition free to Virginians preparing to teach. All living expenses very low. 


For catalog and full information address 


JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President, 
Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. 
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School 
Desks 


and 


Blackboards 








qgOur high quality 
Steel and Semi-Steef 
Desk will be furnished 
you at same prices as 
any other school desks 
that are standardized 
and equal in quality 
and construction dur- 
ing the year 1919. 


@ Write for complete 
catalog to-day and 
price list. 


@Every article for 
schools and colleges. 


Virginia, School Supply Co. 


P. O. Box 1177¥ 


2000-12 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Va. 
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State Normal School for Women 


Farmville, Virginia 


Bulletins published by the school will be found exceedingly helpful to teachers who 
wish to improve their methods of instruction or to get new and up-to-date ideas for their 
work. The following Bulletins may be had, postpaid, at actual cost of publishing: 


Educative Seat Work 


ane ahi da oem suns Mews 
Part I: Theory of Spelling Instruction. 
Part II: Types of Spelling Lessons. 


English in the Elementary Grades....... 104 pages. 
English in the High School 
Training School Work for Special Days.. 62 pages. 
Training School Course of Study 


Address 


THE BOOK ROOM, 


State Normal School for Women 


Farmville, Va. 


>> > aia 
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: The 
| e Southern Desk Co. 
HICKORY, N. C. 
Box 776 
} The Strongest Desk on 
the Market | 

: SCHOOL DESKS SWEEPING POWDER DICTIONARIES 
OFFICE DESKS FLOOR OIL FILING CASES 
TEACHERS’ DESKS CRAYON PORCH SWINGS 

} DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESKS BLACKBOARDS DISINFECTANTS 

‘ RECITATION SEATS SLATED CLOTH ERASERS 

: OPERA CHAIRS LIQUID SLATING GLOBES 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS LABORATORY DESKS MAPS 

‘ WINDOW SHADES BOOKCASES 








{| SECURE A BETTER POSITION | 


‘ Our business is to keep you in line for pronotion. We have many positions open for the 
next session, and if you are an efficient teacher you can secure a better position. Give us the 
facts about your work and experience on the form below. We will inform you regarding 


4 possibilities for placing you. 
‘ Our agency makes no charges for enrollm=nt. After we have secured the position for you 
P the usual agency charges are made. 








Name . ee 





Specialties Bp : ‘Grade Certificate -........... 





Present position ... Meets oer a 
; Nature of position desired --sicicm-vccvcrreucmemeaemeemneneneneue picid TPT IN Cet Tiel) eee 
Age.......... fe eee Re eR NMR Ean" Ee stats Le ‘ 


By sending this blank you incur no obligation whatsoever. We will tell you about the po- 
sition we have in your line, and the work we are doing. DO NOT DELAY. ; 


} State Co-Operative Teachers Agency ) 
Central National Bank Building, RICHMOND, VA. 














